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There is one thing about the coming year that it is safe 
to predict, and that is, it will see more advertising than 
any of its predecessors. This'is regardless of the fact 
that it will bring us an extra day. 


December is advertising appropriation month for many 
concerns. If you are about to consider advertising— 
starting, increasing or improving it, we should like to 
meet with your committee of ways and means. 


This does not mean that we should try to induce you to 
do anything—we frequently advise against advertising 
when we study a case—but that there would be added to 
your own knowledge our knowledge of modern merchan- 
dizing and of what advertising will and will not do as 
demonstrated in our forty-two years of Keeping Ever- 
lastingly at the method. 


| We shall appreciate such an invitation from you. We 
| think we can contribute something of interest about 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





advertising, both as to its reason and its rewards. 
Please Communicate. 


| 
oo Philadelphia 


New York Boston Chicago Cleveland 
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The prices of farm 
products have gone up 
another notch. 

Corn, Oats, Barley, 
etc., show a slightly de- 
creased production at a 
considerably increased 
price. 

Again. Bigger profits 
for the farmer. 

As long as you have to 
“pay the shot,” why not 
get some of the extra 
farm money? 

Do you make an article 
of merit used in the home 
or on the farm? Stand- 
ard farm papers will 
carry your story to the 
people who can buy it. 

Standard farm papers, 
used as a unit, reach 
nearly a million farm 
families. 

They have a greater 
circulation than any 
other national farm me- 
dium. 

In many states they of- 
fer a greater circulation 
than any two papers, and 
in some sections more 
than all others combined. 

Yet you can try out 


Up Another Notch 


———— 


standard farm paper cir. 
culation on the unit sys. 


tem if you choose—ser.. 


tion by section. 

You can work state 
after state, making your 
advertising keep step 
with your salesmen. 

That is why standard 
farm papers are known 
as the wasteless mediums. 
They offer units of circu- 
lation small enough to 
keep supply and demand 
working together. 

Ask for the proofs. 





THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


are The Farmer, St. Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 

Farm The Michigan Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 


Papers Hoard’s Dai 
pe Wallaces’ Famer 
of Kansas Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Known Indiana Farmer 
\ Home and Farm, Louisville 
Value Town and Country Journal, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
First ‘National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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UNITED CIGAR STORES, 
THEIR PRACTICES 
AND POLICIES 





SECRET OF THE SUCCESS OF THE 
LARGEST CIGAR DEALERS IN THE 


t WworLD LIES IN THE DETERMINA- 


TION TO MAKE THE CONSU MER’S 
PLEASURE THE SOLE STANDARD-— 
WHY THIS CAN BEST BE ACCOM- 
PLISHED BY THE CHAIN STORE, 
AND WHY CHAIN STORES MUST 
PREVAIL IN EVERY LINE 


By George J. Whelan, 


President of the United Cigar Stores 
Company, New York. 

For some years we have been 
giving out in the United cigar 
stores small printed books of pa- 
per matches in place of the or- 
dinary matches we used to give 
away and which had no adver- 
tising value for us. 

These paper matches became 
very popular. We _ distributed 
millions of them. After a time 
we heard some complaints. The 
books used to bend in the pocket, 
and some customers burned their 
fingers before they learned to use 
the matches. 

Every complaint of this sort 





Eprtortat Note:—Ten years ago Mr. 
Whelan was the proprietor of a cigar 
store in Syracuse, N. Y. To-day he is 
at the head of the largest privately 
owned retail organization in the world, 
and beyond any question the smoothest 
tunning, most efficiently managed re- 
tailing machine that has ever existed. 

The business of the United Cigar 
Stores Company is decidedly “‘an idea 
surrounded by men.” The idea is to 
please the customer, first, last and all 
the time. Mr. Whelan did not invent 
the idea, but he got to it first in the 
retail tobacco line. And he has car- 
ried it far beyond where he found it. 
He is not the originator of the chain 
Store idea. He is not the first to apply 
system to merchandising. Nor to sur- 
round himself with able lieutenants. 
But he is the first to organize all these 
Principles on a large scale and to show 
their significance. 


was reported and after a while 
we decided to see if any improve- 
ment were possible. The paper 
matches were costing us $80,000 
a year to give away but we were 
willing to spend more if necessary 
to please the customer. 

So we sent a man to Sweden 
to investigate, and as a result we 
placed an order for a book of 
wooden matches, better than the 
old in most respects, we thought. 
We saved a little on the new 
matches at first, until the tariff 
raised the duty. 

When we came to give away 
the new matches, we found that 
the people really preferred the old 
paper ones. Some thought the 
new matches were an improve- 
ment but most were used to the 
old paper ones and did not like 
the change. The heads of the 
new matches flew. off when rubbed 
too roughly. They were hard to 
light in the wind. And the com- 
plaints came in from all sides, 
We had 20,000,000 books of the 
new matches out but we withdrew 
them all and restored the old 
matches. 

That, in one word, is the United 
policy. We aim to be particular 
in what we-sell, in what we give 
away and in the way in which 
we do both. We are in business 
to make money, but aside from 
that and as the means of doing 
that, we have one sole object—to 
please the consumer. Our whole 
institution revolves around that 
one idea. ‘ What is merely a 
happy phrase to many merchants 
is the very bedrock of our busi- 
ness. 

So with us everything is 
framed and shaped to please the 
consum is will is law to us. 
He can too exacting or un- 
reasonable or forgetful. We 





never question his facts or his 
judgment. 


We never talk back 
Contents on Page 94 
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to him. If he buys a pipe, goes 
outside and breaks it by drop- 
ping it on the sidewalk, he can 
come right back inside and get 
a new pipe for the old one on 
any representation he may care 
to make. He is our customer. 
We pay $50,000 or more a year 
to take this attitude, but it does 
not cost us anything; we haven't 
any better investment in the busi- 
ness. If human nature were not 
what it is we could save on that 


* expense, but we can see no way 


of doing it now without sacri- 
ficing the great asset of good will 
it gives us. To do that would 
be sentiment. Our way is busi- 
ness. 

All our plans are for the pur- 
pose of making money. We do 
not run our stores for any other 
purpose. And thé way to make 
the most money is to take the best 
care of the consumer. If I go 
into a store and see the clerk 
not treating a man well, it hurts 
me. A man that goes into your 
store is doing you a great favor, 
and if you don’t appreciate that, 
it wont do you any good to 
know a lot of other things. 


MAKING A PERFECT MACHINE “TO 
SERVE CUSTOMER 


Now, from this recognition of 
the supreme rights of the con- 
sumer, we work backward. 
Where to find the consumer in 
greatest numbers; how to give 
him what he wants in the way 
he wants it in surroundings 
agreeable to him; how to main- 
tain, protect and develop these 
means of serving him—all these 
things are things that are con- 
stantly receiving our most pains- 
taking thought. We take each 
one up in turn and work it out in 
detail, and then we take each de- 
tail up and work that out, too. 
And we keep on doing it. 

That is our ideal, to make the 
most perfect, most efficient, most 
economical machine possible, In 
order not to go it blind on de- 
tails we have a record system 
which took us two or e years 
to install. We have orce in 
which the units at the top are 
practically interchangeable—every 
man can do every other man’s 
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work. And we keep before our. 
selves all the time practical, at. 
tainable ideals, of which the big- 
gest and most solid one is that 
of cutting our gross profit every 
year at least one per cent. 

We hold to this particular ideal 
and put it foremost because we 
believe we ought to be able to 
handle our business more econom- 
ically every year and that ‘he 
consumer ought to get the benefit 
of it. If, for instance, we do a 
hundred million dollars’ worth of 
business this year, the next year 
we ought to be able to sell a 
million dollars cheaper, and yet 
make more money. My idea is 
that this company ought to be 
able to sell the consumer every 
year more at a lower price than 
we did the year before. And I 
believe we will make more money 
by it. 

Now, there was only one way in 
which we or anybody else could 
have carried out this general idea 
of service and that is through a 
system or chain of stores. Pleas- 
ing the consumer must mean a 
chain of stores, just on account 
of the economies ‘it involves. In- 
dependent stores cannot do or 
learn to do or even afford to do 
the things which our stores have 
naturally come to do within less 
than ten years’ time. 

A small store cannot afford to 
handle the business as economical- 
ly or efficiently or liberally as a 
large one, just because the man 
who gets $30,000 is better than 
the man who gets $1,000 a year. 
The farmer who lives in his 
house all the time never paints it 
because he cannot afford to. The 
man who lives in New York has 
his house painted every year. 

The entire retail business has 
changed more in the last two 
years than ever before. Wool- 
worth’s has made more progress 
in the last two years than it did 
in the twenty years before that 
time. 


THE ADVERTISING CANNOT BE AC- 
CURATELY MEASURED 


Advertising differs from almost 
every other element in our busi- 
ness. We can measure about 
everything else but we cannot 
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THE FAMILY MAGAZINE SECTION 


will appear with the January 28th issues of the follow- 
ing great daily papers : 





















The Chicago Tribune The Washington Post 

The North American, Philadelphia § The San Francisco Call 

The Boston Globe The Cincinnati Enquirer 

The Pittsburg Dispatch The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


NEVER before has the high-class advertiser had an 

opportunity of reaching so vast a number of high- 
class homes in one publication. In fact, the total 
circulations of all the class horticultural mediums would 
not total to within 50% of the circulation of 1,500,000 
homes we have to offer. 


It is the best ‘“buy’’ in the horticultural field today. 
"THE issue will be complete in one number, and will 
touch upon every subject in connection with the 
laying-out, planting and caring for the lawns, flower 


and vegetable gardens from back yard of the city home 
to the wide stretches of the country estate. 


"THE proposition is unique, and offers an absolutely 
virgin field for this class of advertising. 


Five Dollars a Line 
FORMS CLOSE DECEMBER 22d 


ABBOTT & BRIGGS CO. 


NEW YORK General Managers CHICAGO 
200 Fifth Avenue 1400 Kesner Building 
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measure advertising. We have 
never been able to tell whether 
our advertising paid or not, but 
on our books we put advertising 
expenditures down as a loss. This 
is not because we do not believe 
in advertising, for we do, but 
because we cannot trace the re- 
sults and put our finger on them, 
and therefore put the expenditure 
down on the safe side of the 
ledger. 

We have been doing a great 
deal of newspaper advertising on 
Havana. cigars. After -the strike 
at Tampa, people began to use 
other cigars. We had to go out 
and spend a lot of money to bring 
them up again. We made a prop- 
osition to one man about that 
time that we would spend $10,000 
if he would spend $10,000, If it was 
likely to increase the clear Havana 
cigar business generally — ours 
and everybody’s else—we were 
willing to spend the money. As 
a matter of fact we spent $20,000. 

We have not done magazine ad- 
vertising of late; we have been 
thinking of going into one of the 
national weeklies as a beginning, 
but have done nothing as yet 
about it and have made more 
money than ever by sitting still 
and waiting. ] can’t account for it 
except on the theory that we are 
profiting by the other man’s ad- 
vertising and our own past efforts. 

I watch all the advertising and 
am always interested in it. Our 
most successful advertising was 
what we call the educational 
series. Our stores claim that it 
was the best in other cities 
though not in New York. 

We believe generally in using 
from an eighth to a quarter-page 
in a very prominent position 
among the news items—on the 
second or third page, and not fur- 
ther back than the fourth. This 
is because a man will not, hunt 
through the advertising columns. 
He turns to the news and you 
must place your advertising so it 
will draw his attention. 

We are not interested in getting 
advertising cheap. Paying big 
prices gives us the benefit of ex- 
clusiveness. We would rather the 
New York Times, for instance, 
raised its price ten per cent to 
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everybody, so there would be 
fewer advertisers on the page, 

We believe in attractive window 
displays. Our windows have 
made smokers, have made people 
consume tobacco. 

We started in 1901 with one 
store in Syracuse, N. Y. We have 
to-day some thousand stores scat- 
tered over every section of the 
country except the South or 
Southeast. 

The growth of this chain of re. 
tail stores is the record of a 
tendency in retail trade which was 
anticipated in some other lines 
and must be repeated in all lines 
until the whole machinery of dis- 
tribution is readjusted to the de- 
mands. of the times. 

The change was as natural and 
inevitable as the change in pro- 
duction from hand-tool to power- 
machinery. The reorganization 
of production has been going on 
for years, but the reorganization 
of distribution is just beginning, 
Both processes are naturally at- 
tended by some unpleasant re- 
sults, but this is not the fault of 
the machinery. It had to come 
because it is a higher economy. 

The idea that we had back in 
Syracuse was’a very simple one. 
The retail business at that time 
was falling to pieces. There 
were no retail cigar stores, or 
next to none.. They were all 
going into the hotels, cafés and 
clubs on one hand and _ turning 
into newsstands on the other. 

There was no service to speak 
of, nothing done to attract busi- 
ness and keep it.. The manu- 
facturer and the consumer did all 
the work. The manufacturer put 
the cigars, cigarettes and to- 
bacco there and the consumer 
came and took them away. The 
cigar dealer knew comparatively 
nothing about the brands, made 
little attempt to cater to the cus- 
tomer and had no conception of 
courtesy as an asset. 

The application of the ideas we 
held to our own business in Syra- 
cuse revolutionized it. We opened 
up a second store in Elmira 
and tried the ideas out there. 
They worked out the same every 
time. We added other stores. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Some Facts 


Two issues of the New-Size Metropolitan 
have been published and a third has gone to 
press. 


Each issue exceeded in cash advertising the 
same month of the year before. This in spite 
of a more rigid censorship of “copy,” and ex- 
clusion of that received too late for our earlier 
closing date. 


The first, or November, issue contained 50 
pages and covers. 


The December number carried 54 pages and 
covers. 


The January issue is enlarged to 62 pages 
and covers, and further improved with a frontis- 
piece reproduced from a new color process. 
This will be a permanent feature and provides 
on the alternate page in the back of the maga- 
zine an unusual opportunity for “color copy.” 


February forms close December 28th. 


The Metropolitan Magazine 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 


O. H. Carrington, 
Advertising Manager. 
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MAKING THE HEADLINE 
AN EYE-CATCHER 





GREAT IMPORTANCE OF MAKING THE 
HEADLINE A “POINT OF CONTACT” 
—COMMON FAULTS IN ARRANGE- 
MENT AND DISPLAY—HOW TO GET 
100 PER CENT EFFICIENCY 


By S. Roland Hall. 

Did you ever stop to figure out 
how much chance an advertise- 
ment of ordinary size has to get 
attention when it is inserted in 
a publication that carries from 100 
to 300 other advertisements, and 
when the reader gives only from 
five to twenty minutes to the ad- 
vertising pages? 

Time and again I have watched 
people run quickly through maga- 
zines and other publications, and 
seeing how swiftly the eye passes 
over much of the matter, have 
wondered that advertisers get as 
much attention as they seem to 
get. . 
This brings me up to the point 
of saying that, by all odds, the 
most important thing about the 
average advertisement is some- 
thing that will command the fav- 
orable attention of the person the 
advertiser seeks to interest—that 
will stop his roving eye and draw 
him to what the advertiser has to 





say. 

People look for only a few ad- 
vertisements. They are trained to 
look for certain classified adver- 
tisements, and it is well recog- 
nized that women look for and 
read carefully certain classes of 
newspaper advertisements in par- 
ticular. But where one adver- 
tisement is sought for, there are 
a thousand that must seek the 
reader—that must break in on 
him, as it were. 

Unless your advertisement is a 
brief name or phrase, after the 
style of “Wilson Whiskey—That’s 
All,” you can’t hope to flash the 
entire message on the reader at 
one look. What then? 

You must have an attention- 
compelling illustration or head- 
line, or both. It is my candid 
opinion that four-fifths of adver- 
tisements are weak or almost en- 
tirely ineffective just because they 
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lack the attention-compelling jj. 
lustration or the attention-com- 
pelling headline. 

Take Examples 1, 2 and 3, re. 
produced here. All three are ad. 
vertisements on which consider. 
able time has been spent; they 
show care; and yet there is noth- 
ing about any one of them to 
grip the attention of the casual 
reader unless he happened to pos. 
sess particular interest in the 
subject of one of the advertise. 
ments. One-hundred-per-cent 
efficiency advertising does not 


It’s risky! 2 

You can't tell by 
looking at it, how soon 
an unnamed tooth- 
brush will betray your 
confidence. 

Sometimes it will 
sting you with loose 
bristles the first chance 
it gets. 


the toothbrush with the 
fine flexible Russian bris- 
tles that stay and stay 
and stay. 
Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 


|| Sold by accommodating shops 


» Alfred H. Smith Co, 
42 W. 334 St., New York 








Sw Saree Shire Prod 
‘S ckotoaws © 





You Get the Correspondence You Want) 
Without Delay From a 


MULTOPLEX finer 


Quicker than it takes 10 tell it, your clerk cas 
tolder the 








HEADLINES THAT WON’T GRIP THE CASUAL 
READER 


stop at drawing the attention of 
the reader whose interest has al- 
ready been developed; it aims to 
do more—to catch the reader who 
has only a spark of interest. No. 
2 might be saved by being placed 
where it showed up clean and 
white among a mass of darkly 
displayed advertisements. 


HEADLINE THE POINT OF CONTACT 


Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions and other organizations that 
are trying hard to reach men are 
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Notify retailers in 


small towns 


That you intend using papers circulating among their 








trade and they'll double their attentiveness to your 


sales campaigns. Tell the small-town retailer that— 


2,050,000 families 


representing the circulation of 











The Vickery & Hill List........ ....... 1,250,000 
The American Woman..... ............ 500,000 
Needlecraft ............ Mh Cpe mR eA! 300,000 





Will see your advertising during 1912, and they 
know right away you're getting in direct touch with 
small-town customers who are known to be influenced 
by advertising. 


Nothing like showing the retailers circulation which 
they can appreciate—know that they will feel the 
pulling power. 


The Vickery & Hill Publishing Co. 


30 N. Dearborn St. AUGUSTA Flat Iron Building 
CHICAGO MAINE NEW YORK 
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talking much nowadays about 
“paint of contact.” “Point of 
contact” is a good phrase. There 
seems no good reason why these 
three advertisements and all ad- 
vertisements, for that matter, 
should not have a point of contact 
that stands out and compels at- 
tention. 

But before a headline can be 
treated typographically so as to 
make it of the greatest eye- 
catching value, it must be right 
from the literary point of view. 


THES. - ANT ¢) NORTHWEST 
vous On wins 



































Underwear. forLEveryMan 











EXAMPLES 4 TO 7. THESE DRAWN HEADS 
NOT SO GOOD AS SET TYPE 


There is not space here to deal 
fully with the important subject 
of the literary composition of 
headlines to advertisements. Let’s 
assume that whoever wrote the 
copy has furnished a headline that 
has fair _ attention-attracting 
value—that has a point of con- 
tact. How shall we treat it to 
get 100 per cent efficiency? 
Well, for one thing, don’t have 
it hand-lettered in such a way 
that half of the legibility is taken 
away. Look at Examples 4 and 
5. It took considerable time to 
draw these and when all has been 
done the result is not half as 
good as a good setting. Now and 
then one sees a_hand-lettered 
headline that is better than a set- 
up one, but unless executed with 
great care for legibility and good 
arrangement, hand-lettered head- 
ings are inferior to set ones. 
The type ought to be large 
enough to make the headline 
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stand out. Look at Example ¢ 
The headline expresses a goof 
thought, but the type is entirely 
too small and the thing that Ought 
to be the eye-catcher is in danger 
of being overlooked. The remedy 
here would be to take a little 
more space for the headline 
Sometimes the remedy is elimi- 
nating some of the words of the 
heading. 

No. 7 is an example of the cute, 
When the Gold Dust Twins haye 
already flown away with this pun, 
another use of it seems - jn- 
advisable. Besides, the white let- 
ters on the gray background do 
not yield the best contrast. Most 
gray, black, mottled or muddy 
backgrounds for headlines are less 
effective than good white space. 

Examples 8 and 10 are examples 
of the common mistake of using 
capital letters for the headline. 
Now and then we see a headline 











ABSOLVTELY FREE! 
TWELVE-LESSON COURSE 
IN MAGAZINE SALESMANSHIP 














Across a Womans Face: 
Said a Man When He Read 
Mr. Kipling’s New Poem 











EXAMPLES 8 TO 11. DEFECTIVE IN ATTEN- 
TION-HOLDING VALUE 


in all-capitals that is striking and 
legible, but very few styles of 
capitals are as legible as upper 
and lower case. And remember- 
ing that the eye may just flit 
across the advertisement, there is 
good reason for choosing a leg- 
ible type. Better put the headline 
in upper and lower case and save 
the all-cap effect for, the trade- 
name or perhaps the signature. 
Example 8 is wrong also, in that 
the lines are too long. A good 
headline can be taken in at a 
single look; two looks are re- 
quired for lines as long as those 
in Example 8 as it originally ap- 
peared. 

If possible, don’t put more than 
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ARIS & EWING 


Harmon’s View 


Conservative leader in the Democratic 
party, candidate for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, twice re-elected Governor of Ohio, 
the man who handled the first case under 
the Sherman Law as Cleveland’s Attorney- 
General, Judson Harmon’s opinions have 
great National interest. He will soon 
state them fully, through the pages of 


The Outlook 
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four words in a single line of a 
headline unless you include sev- 
eral very short words. And 
while, by exercising great care, 
you can get fair legibility in a 
three-line, a four-line and even a 
five-line heading, every line you 
add after two lines makes it 
harder for thé eye to get the point 
of contact at a single look. 


Build a Business| | 
of Your Own 
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Believe Me! 


gingers you iio enjoying 
a pipe all over again. 











EXAMPLES 12 To 18. ALL ARE EFFECTIVE 


Unless the type is so weak that 
it needs strengthening, don’t have 
underscoring under the heads. 
About nine-tenths of the under- 
scoring ‘hurts instead of helping. 
Example 9 would be 25 per cent 
more effective with those under- 
scores removed. Compare it with 
Example 11; here the number of 
words in the entire heading is a 
handicap; cover up all but the 
first two lines or the first three 
lines and see how much more 
quickly the eye takes in the mes- 
sage; but nevertheless the effect 
is good. Note the excellent 
grouping of the words in this ex- 
ample; each line begins and ends 
just where it should. 

Having observed a number of 
headlines that are more or less 
faulty, it is well to study the bet- 
ter way of doing the trick. Ex- 
amples 12 to 18 are all effective, 
some more than others, however. 
Here we have examples of various 
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kinds of headings from the per- 
tinent question, the direct com- 
mand and the price-featuring 
heading down to the unusually 
heavy law-course heading. But 
they all stand out; you can’t miss 
them, 

As to types: Most of us have 
our favorites, and it is not well, 
of course, that we should think 
alike, for then-a few types would 
be used so much that they would 
become monotonous. The writer 
thinks that for general use there 
is nothing that beats the Chelten- 
ham Series, particularly the Chel- 
tenham Bold and.the Bold Con- 
densed. But the woods are full of 
good display types, ranging all the 
way from those that are fairly 
strong, while being aristocratic, 
down to the sturdy and yet neat 
facés such as Cheltenham Bold, 
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EXAMPLES 19 TO 26. WHICH ARE THE 


BEST? 


Post and others. Every good 
print shop has a fair assortment 
of these types. 

Don’t pick fancy types; don’t 
use the plain, ungraceful Gothics 
for things that require a better 
touch; and confine condensed 
types, as a rule, to spaces where 
there is lack of room for the 
regular face. 

The spacing ott of the words 
of a heading interferes with 
legibility. 
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Daily, is giving advertisers 
Results. 
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: No newspaper in New Eng- 

land can do better by you 
in a campaign designed to 
cover the buying classes of 
these six states. 


If your goods have merit, 
and your advertisement is 
all right, The Herald will 
do the rest. 


New York and Chicago Representatives, 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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A little space around a heading 
makes it stand out better. 

In conclusion: Just look at 
Examples 19 to 26 and see what 
a difference typographical treat- 
ment makes in a headline. The 
wording is the same in all these 
cases ; different printers were try- 
ing to see the best effect they 
could get and were setting ac- 
cording to their own ideas—not 
from the advertising man’s lay- 
out. The first, third, fifth and 
sixth are not good; the other four 
are considerably better. 


2 


SOUTH DAKOTA MEANS 
BUSINESS 





Kettocc Toastep Corn Frake Co. 

BattLe Creek, Micu., Nov. 28, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: ; 

Speaking about honesty in advertis- 
ing and legal measures to provide for 
it, here is something interesting from 
South Dakota. 

I have on my desk a bulletin regard- 
ing “Adulterated and Misbranded Food 
and Drug Products” just received from 
the State Food and Drug Department 


of that state and note the following 
items: 
10—404. Lemon extract. Mon- 


arch brand. Reid, Murdoch & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. Misbranded in that 
the label on the carton claims that 
the product is the strongest, purest 
and best, whereas analysis reveals 
that said product was neither the 
strongest nor the best. Mr. C 

Rathbun, Mitchell, S. D., having 
had previous notice to discontinue 
the sale of said article, and failing 
to comply with the request of the 


Commissioner, was fined $15 and 
costs. 
11—288. Ginger ale. Chipnewa 


brand. Bottled at Chippewa Falls, 

Wis. Sold by L. T. Dunning, Sioux 

Falls, S. D.. Misbranded in that it 

is claimed to be prepared from the 

purest water. in the world. 

This rather indicates that South 
Dakota is taking an advanced stand re- 
garding exaggerated and untrue state- 
ments on the labels of food products, 
and it would seem entirely consistent 
to extend this policy to cover all kinds 
of advertising and all kinds of products. 

R EASTMAN. 


—_ —~+o-—____—_ 


THOMAS H. LEE FOUND DEAD 





Thomas H. Lee, an advertising solici- 
tor with the Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York, for the past seven or. eight 
years, was found dead in his room, at 
the New York Athletic Club, of whic 
he was a charter member, December 4. 
He was sixty-eight years old, and for 
seventeen years was in. charge of the 
railroad and steamship printing denart- 
ment of the American Bank Note Com- 
pany. 
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THE FACTS BEHIND PROD. 
UCT ARE THE SALES. 
CLINCHERS 


IDEAS UPON WHICH ADVERTISING 
CAN MOST PROFITABLY BE BASED 
—EXPLORING THE RANGE OF 4 
COM MODITY’S USE—HOW NEW 
USES MAY BE DISCOVERED 


By J. M. Campbell. 

An editorial in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK raises the ques- 
tion: How much should the ad- 
vertising man know about the 
product he advertises? 

It seems to me he should know 
all there is to know about it, or, 
rather, that he should have access 
to all the %nformation about it 
that the manufacturer has and all 





he can secure from _ outside 
sources. 
If Mr. Clague was correctly 


quoted to the effect that “all you 
need to know about a breakfast 
food is that it is a breakfast 
food,” I think he made a mistake, 
The product under consideration, 
it will be remembered, was Kel- 
logg’s Toasted Corn Flakes, and 
the circumstance that led to the 
publication of the editorial was 
the offer, by the manufacturers of 
that product, of a prize of $1,000 
for “the best advertisement” of it. 

PrinTERS’ INK very properly 
commented on the fact that “es- 
sentially simple as a_ breakfast 
food is, there are several sharp 
points of cleavage, such as palata- 
bility, nourishing qualities, con- 
venience in preparation, purity, 
wholesomeness, uses of the prod- 
uct, distinctiveness in manufac- 
turing processes, etc.” 

What does an outsider know of 
such things? 

Nothing! 

And if he knows nothing, how 
can he inform the public? 

He can’t. 

And if he can’t, what incentive 
is there to buy? 

None—none whatever. 

I'll admit that an advertiser 
with a lot of nerve and a big bank 
account can accomplish wonders 
—if he does not lose his nerve or 
his bank account or both—by ad- 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Orange J udd Weeklies | 


THE LEADERS OF THE WEEKLY FARM PRESS 
reach over 425,000 moneyed crop producers in all sections of this country, and 
closely affiliated as they are to the everyday life of their subscribers, this group 
of energetic, up-to-the-minute farm publications will back up your selling force 
(your salesmen, your dealer campaign) with the strong, forceful, selling suggest- 
iveness of their reading matter. 


Our subscribers buy advertised goods, because we've shown them why advertised 
0 are better. They know we guarantee the reliability of our advertisers. 

t is why ORANGE, JUDD WEEKLIES carry so many general as well 
as agricultural advertisers, who find their products favorably introduced, and their 
trade increased, through the advertising columns of these farm papers. 


The ORANGE JUDD WEEKLIES really comprise four sectional farm 
papers—carefully edited for the localities where they circulate—with the added 
advantage of being national. Northwest Farmstead covers the Northwest; 
Orange Judd Farmer, the Central West; American Agriculturist, the Middle 
and Southern States; New England Homestead, the ‘New England States. 
ae circulation, weekly, guaranteed. There is purchasing power in this 
circulation. : 


[ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE FOR SAMPLE COPIES _ | 


























Orange Judd Company 
Western Offices : Headquarters : Eastern Office: 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Av 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
bore Oneida Bide. ae. hee Springheld, Mase. 
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66 . ° 
Discoveries 


99 


by readers of Good Housekeeping Magazine 
have added a world of information to the prac- 
tical literature of domestic science. This is the 
part of the magazine that its readers write—the 
exchange bureau of household experiences. 


‘Discoveries,’ a department in the editorial 
pages, is made up of items giving valuable hints, 
short cuts, new ways of doing things, etc.—all 
discovered, proved and used by some of the 
readers and, in its pages, offered to others., 


These little articles (over 500 in a year) are re- 
garded by the women of the home as an invalu- 
able part of their magazine's big, broad service. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine in its every fea- 
ture—in its editorial pages and its guaranteed 
advertising service—has made itself necessary 
to the woman of the home. She regards it as 
her own personal magazine. It reaches her 
every interest—her every need. 


From the front cover through the editorial 
and advertising pages alike to the back cover, 
not a page of Good Housekeeping Magazine 
escapes her attention. And reader attention 
produces advertising results. 


Rate $2.00 per Line 


GOOD HOUSEAEEPING 


MAGAZIN E& 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Largest Class Publication in Any Field 












































hering to a more or less general 
style of advertising. But the ad- 
yertising that is based on exact, 
definite and complete knowledge 
of the product—its uses, the mate- 
rials of which it is made, the 
process of manufacture, how it 
compares with competing products 
—will win out, ten times as often 
as the “atmospheric” kind. 
Most manufacturers of staple 
articles—particularly those sold 
through the grocery trade—do not 
know half the uses of the articles 
they make and sell, Let me qual- 
ify that statement and make it 
read: If they do know, their ad- 
vertising does not show it. 
Take the case of a manufacturer 
of soap, for example. He knows 
how his particular brand compares 
with other brands in so far as per- 
centage of moisture, uncombined 
alkali, fatty acids, washing power, 
etc, are concerned. But does he 
know how to use it for this, that 
and the other purpose? 
As a rule, he does not. A 
few of the users of his product 
know just exactly how it should 
be used; but the majority do not. 
My contention is that the manu- 
facturer—or his advertising man- 
ager or agent—should find out 
just such things as this and make 
them known. 
It is not enough that an article 
be good. There is some one best 
way of using that article for a 
certain purpose. Jt is the duty 
of the advertising manager to find 
out that way and make it known, 
Perhaps I can make my point 
clearer by the following illustra- 
tion: Suppose that I have been 
employed by a manufacturer of 
soap to sell his product from 
house to house. I ring a door- 
bell. The woman of the house 
answers, I say, “Madam, here is 
a cake of Blank Soap. It is the 
‘purest and best soap in the world. 
And it costs only five cents a cake.” 

The woman looks at me and 
says, “Don’t want it” and slams the 
door in my face. You can’t blame 
her. Why should she buy Blank 
Soap from me? I have offered 
her no inducement. She does not 
even know that the soap I have 
tried to sell her is the genuine 
Blank Soap. Anyhow, the grocer 
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is just around the corner; and the 
chances are, she has a charge ac- 
count. 

But, if I go to that same woman 
and say “Madam, in this envelope 
is a recipe for cleaning rugs. 
Tells how to make them look like 
new. Won’t injure them. Won’t 
fade the colors. Takes only a few 
minutes’ time. Costs only a few 
cents. I’ll sell you the recipe for 
10 cents.” Will she buy it? You 
bet she will. 

What have I done? J have sold 
that woman an idea, 

If, instead of selling it to her, 
I give it to her, by means of an 
advertisement, all the better. 

All advertising should be based 
on an idea—an idea that empha- 
sizes the quality of the article 
advertised, or some use for it; or 
some reason why it should be used 
in preference to other articles of 
a similar nature. 

The more subtly this idea is de- 
veloped, the better for the adver- 
tiser. 

Theoretically, every advertiser 
should have his own advertising 
manager. Practically, that is not 
always possible. The supply of 
really capable advertising men is 
limited. Furthermore, the adver- 
tiser who spends less than say 
$100,000 a year can hardly afford 
to employ a high-class advertising 
manager, 

In any event, the advertiser is 
urged to look into this matter of 
undeveloped opportunities. It is 
in the line of increased efficiency. 
And there is more room for in- 
creased efficiency in advertising 
than in any other phase of mod- 
ern business life. Not one gen- 
eral advertiser in ten is getting 
anything like the results from his 
advertising that are possible. 
That is largely due to the fact 
that he—or his advertising man- 
ager—does not know as much 
about the article advertised as . 
he should know. 

“But,” you say, “how is the 
advertiser to get this information 
about the uses of his product?” 

That’s easy. Hire two or three 
women and let them experiment. 
Another way is—offer prizes. But 
get the information; and use it. 
That is the main thing. 
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FINDING THE LEAK AND 
STOPPING IT 


HOW SEALSHIPT OYSTERS ARE BEING 
SOLD IN A NEW WAY TO REMEDY 
SERIOUS DEFECT IN THE SELLING 
SYSTEM—UNSCRUPULOUS DEALERS 
DISCREDITED THE ENTIRE CAM- 
PAIGN— TAKING ADVANTAGE OF 
THE PRESTIGE ENJOYED BY PACK- 
AGE GOODS 


PRINTERS’ INK 





The local dealer bought a little 
portable _refrigerator—christened 
a Sealshipticase—in which he 
kept the oysters, which were sent 
direct to him from the oyster 
beds in the Sealshiptor—another 
coined rag referring to an iced 
receptacle which the smaller 
cases were shipped. To complete 
the sale, the dealer ladled the de- 
sired quantity of oysters from the 
Sealshipticase into a paper oyster- 





William J. Summer. 

If, after you had spent thou- 
sands of dollars putting the name 
of your product before the eyes 
and into the minds of the pubiic, 
and had devised a selling system 
which you thought was pig-tight, 
at the expense of considerable ef- 
fort and a lot more money; if 
then you found that instead of 
selling more of your goods, this 


system was actually 
working to the ad- 
vantage of your 
competitors, and 
giving your product 
a black eye into the 
bargain — what 
would you do? 

The above may 
sound like a hypo- 
thetical question, but 
I assure you it was 
anything but that to 
the Sealshipt Oys- 
ter System which 
had to answer it not 
long ago. This is 
the story of how 
they got out of what 
might have proved 
a very tight situa- 
tion in a very neat 


way. 

The original Seal- 
shipt plan, as has 
been stated before 
in Printers’ INK 
and elsewhere, was 
one which gave the 
much-abused oyster 
a trade-mark, and a 
system of handling 
the product was de- 
vised which, it was 
believed, would 
serve as a guarantee 
of quality to the 
ultimate consumer. 


pail. 


time. 





We Have Made Oysters a 


Wide publicity was given to the 
new system, and the response was 
generous, as was told in Printers’ 
INK last year. 
bution was obtained 
It was not difficult to per- 
suade the dealer to purchase a 


handsome portable refrigerator 
(without which he could not sell 
Sealshipt Oysters at all), es- 


pecially when it advertised to 








National distri- 
in a short 




















National Dish 









Before the Sealshipt Sistem revolutionized 
the oyster business, oysters could be eaten with 
certainty only at the seashore. 

But today, just as everyone, everywhere, can 
enjoy grape-fruit, which formerly was known 
only in Florida, or early watermelons, formerly 
to he had only in Georgia, just so Sealshipt 
Oysters in all of their purity and freshness, and 
with all of their natural sea-flavor saved, can 
now be had in every town and hamlet in the 
whole broad land. 

To accomplish this result required an invest- 
ment of $4,500.000— invested in the finest oys- 
ter farms of the seaboard, and in @ transporta- 
tion system which was a triumph of inventive 
ingenuity. 

‘This nation-wide organization extends from 
the oyster heds right to rour ice-box, embracing 
dealers here and everywhere, 

And the final triumph of this Sealshipt Sys- 
tem is the new hipten—a sealed, individual, 
fresh ovster package which is your double yuar- 
antee of purity, and positive protection against 

ion. 


Sraud and substitut 
| The vartety stamped on top of the Sealshiptes is your fwarantee of the particular bind of oyster you prefer) 


Ge Sealshipt Oysters gj 


HOW COPY TAKES ADVANTAGE OF OTHER PACKAGE 
ADVERTISING 


This imdividual package contains just 
enough ovsters for a meal—solid, plump, tender, 
unbroken oysters with all of their sea-flavor saved 

- nothing added—nothing taken away 

Moreover, it enables rou to get your choice 
of the world’s best oysters—just as you buy vour 
choice in cuts of meat. 

You get solid oyster meats—no waste, a really 
economical food in individual ice cold containers. 

The Chesapeake Bay oysters, for example, 
are 20c. for the small Sealshipten—40c. for the 
large Sealshipten. 

Northern Standards —25c. for the small Seal- 
shipten—50c. for the large Sealshipten. 

Blue Points—30c for ‘the small Sealshipten 
—60c. for the large Sealshipten. 

‘These prices are for ** Standards."* ‘Selects 
are larger oysters of the same kind—no better— 
merely larger. ‘They bring 5e. more for the 
small Sealshipten—10c. more for the large Seal- 
shipten, 

Ask your dealer for a Sealshipten of these 
delicious oysters today, 
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every person entering the store 
the fact that he had oysters for 
sale. The public responded with 
equal willingness, and there was 
no doubt whatever of the demand 
for these particular oysters. 

There was no doubt whatever 
of the demand—but somehow the 
sales of oysters to the dealers 
didn’t increase as they should. It 
was easy to figure out, on a basis 
of the number of Sealshipticases 
in use and the volume of pur- 
chases of paper oyster-pails, just 
about how many gallons of 7 
ters would be taken—but the fig- 
ures and the facts didn’t jibe 
worth a cent. The advertising 
was pulling all right, as was 
shown both by the direct returns 
to the company and the number 
of dealers who were signing up, 
but the most important thing— 
actual orders for the oysters 
themselves—wasn’t right. 

There was a weak spot some- 
where; some leak through which 
the profits were getting away. 
An analysis of the selling system, 


’ together with an investigation of 


actual conditions, uncovered it. 
SALES MADE FOR COMPETITORS 


The public was actually ask- 
ing for Sealshipt oysters; was 
buying its oysters from the Seal- 
shipticase refrigerator on the 
dealer’s floor and carrying them 
home in a pail with the Sealshipt 
trade-mark on it. But there 
wasn’t any trade-mark on the 
oysters inside of the pail, and in 
too many cases for comfort they 
were not Sealshipt oysters at all. 
There was nothing to prevent an 
unscrupulous dealer from putting 
any variety of bulk oysters he 
chose into the Sealshipticase, and 
selling them under the trade- 
mark. 

In fact, the system was prac- 
tically an invitation to the dealer 
to substitute, and enough of them 
did substitute to seriously inter- 
fere with the total oyster sales 
of the company. Moreover, not 
only was the company losing the 
particular sales in which substitu- 
tions were made, but the adver- 
tising was being discredited and 
the reputation of the brand in- 
jured, because the customer who 
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March . 


That is the next number 
of The Ladies’ World to 
watch out for—March. 


It’s the big Spring 
Fashion Number—the 
best ever issued by us— 
March. 


A Fashion Cover in col- 
ors by M. Emma Mussel- 
man; Fashion Frontis- 
piece by a famous fashion 
artist. It’s a Special 
Fashion Number— 
March. 


It will be the most keenly 
anticipated of all our 
Spring issues—March. 


Remember—March/ 


Forms close Jan. 5th. 


LADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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was served with the bulk oysters 
in place of the advertised brand 
immediately .set the whole thing 
down as a fake. The oysters she 
received did not measure up to 
what was claimed in a single par- 
ticular, and she had every reason 
to suppose that they were che 
genuine, branded goods. Didn't 
they come out of the authorized 
container, and wasn’t the pail she 
carried them home in _ trade- 
marked? 

Right there is the question 
which looked so hypothetical in 
the first paragraph. Only it was 
a condition, not a theory, and 
the need for an answer was ur- 
gent. 

It-was forthcoming, in the form 
of a trade-mark which is placed 
as near as may be upon the oys- 
ters themselves when they leave 
the packer, and which is not re- 
moved until they are placed in 
the hands of the consumer. In 
other words, Sealshipt oysters 
are now sold in original pack- 
ages, like so many other adver- 
tised food products. 


The change, however, necessi- 
tated a change in the advertising 
campaign, to persuade the public 
to look for oysters in this new 
form, and also to get the co- 


operation of the dealers. It 
would never do, of course, to 
say to the latter: “You are a 
gang of substitutors, and cannot 
be trusted to handle our product 
honestly.” Public demand must 
be created for the new package, 
and the pressure on the dealer 
brought to bear from that source. 
The new package was christ- 
ened the “Sealshipten” and an- 
nouncement of it was sent to the 
trade in the following letter, be- 
fore the oyster season began: 


Dear Sir: 

Sealshipt Oysters are now sold a new 
way—in sealed, individual packages. 

This is the biggest and best piece of 
oyster news in years—the enclosed leaf- 
- ; tells all about it—don’t miss a word 
of it. 

It means that now, for the first time, 
you can sell oysters on a basis of known 
profit—no over-measuring. 

It means that now, for the first time, 
all of the slop and disagreeable fea- 
tures of oyster handling have been 
eliminated, as well as the time required 
to ladle oysters. 

It means, for the first time, an end 


to unfair competition—to the price-cut- 
ting of the dealer who stole your profit 
by selling other oysters as Sealshipt, 

It means that the consumer can now 
be sure of getting the genuine Seal- 
shipt—and in the most desirable and 
most attractive way. 

Already the response which has met 
this innovation has been so great that 
we are confident that 1911-1912 will be 
the biggest retail oyster year since the 
Sealshipt Oyster System was started, 

Dealers were told that they 
could continue to handle the oys- 
ters the old way if they pre- 
ferred, but that the advertising 
campaign was going to empha- 
size the new package. The deal- 
er’s Sealshipticase would be ase- 
ful in either event, since the 
packages must be kept on ice until 
used. 

The new package was presented 
to the dealer as an advantage, 
moreover, in that it enabled him 
to carry a stock of all the various 
varieties of oysters—Blue Points, 
Chesapeakes, Northern Selects, 
etc.—without the necessity of an 
investment in a separate container 
for each variety. He was also 
told how it would: save him by 
preventing overmeasuring, time 
spent in ladling, etc. 

At the beginning of the oyster 
season, ads were run in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Good 
Housekeeping, featuring the new 
package. The daily papers of 
principal cities, had copy rangin 
from 366 to 700 lines, one wee 
apart, from October 6 to Novem- 
ber 12. Copy. was run in both 
evening and morning editions. 
Street-car cards were displayed 
in the cars of fifty cities, and 
dealers were furnished window 
hangers with the same design as 
the car cards, to identify the store 
with the advertising. 

But the: most important feature 
of the campaign was the idea of 
identifying Sealshipt oysters as in 
the class with other widely-adver- 
tised package goods. The ad re- 
produced will show how that was 
accomplished. It is the same de- 
sign which appeared on the car 
cards and the window hangers. 

There was some possibility that 
Sealshipt oysters in their new 
form might be. confused with 
canned oysters, but it was not 
advisable to mention canned oys- 
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One of the Latest Sights on the “Great White Way’’ 


The famous ‘‘BLACK AND WHITE?”’ polo pony now going full tilt every 
night on Broadway (near 40th Street). 

Showing how astute national advertisers are associating the NAME of THEIR 

PRODUCT with the FAME of the ‘‘Great White Way.’’ 


Ihe 0.J.Gude Co.\.V.2 


Creators of the ‘Great White Way’’ 
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ters in the copy. This idea of 
featuring the package in company 
with other advertised packages, 
did away with the canned oyster 
notion, without. suggesting it to 
anyone to whom it had never 
occurred. A certain advantage 
too, is gained from the prestige 
enjoyed by the other goods rep- 
resented in the illustration, but 
the main advantage lies in_ the 
fact that it instantly marks Seal- 
shipt oysters as belonging in a 
certain class of goods, the quality 
of which is known to the cus- 
tomer. 

The company states that very 
few dealers are still selling Seal- 
shipt oysters in the old way—they 
are all at liberty to do so if they 
choose, but the consumer demand 
has been switched to the new 
package, and dealers are falling 
in line without friction. 

The total output of the Seal- 
shipt System is now in the hands 
of one concern—the Producers’ 
Sales Company, Boston, Mass, 
Under the old arrangement the 
oysters were supplied through 
jobbers, which afforded one more 
opportunity for substitution. Now 
one company handles the oysters 
from the prodticer-grower to the 
retailer, and there is only one 
place to fix responsibility for any- 
thing that happens, if anything 
does. 

In reality, the new plan means 
the salvation of a big business, 
for, under the old system, to con- 
tinue indefinitely was impossible. 
The reputation of the company 
was suffering from every case of 
substitution; the advertising was 
being discounted by every person 
who had been cheated—and each 
one of them had a tongue. The 
company was losing sales which 
rightfully belonged to them, but 
so long as any dealer was at 
liberty to put any old oysters he 
chose into the little refrigerator, 
the right answer hadn’t been 
found. And the new campaign 
is proving what it set out to be— 
substitution-proof. 





J. Ernest Nicholson is the newly ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the Star 
Farmer, of St. Louis r. Nicholson 
was formerly with the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company. 





LEAGUE LEADS WAY 





By appointing a grievance com- 
mittee to bring about the better 
enforcement of the New York 
statute against fraudulent adver- 
tising, the Advertising Men’s 
League of New York on Decem- 
ber 7, at one of the most impor- 
tant and most enthusiastic meet- 
ings it has ever held, placed itself 
among the first advertising clubs 
in the country to prepare formal- 
ly to carry out the Printers’ Inx 
programme for practical work, 
based on the legal opinion fur- 
nished to Printers’ INK by H. D, 
Nims, author of “Nims on Unfair 
Competition,” etc. 

The members of the committee 
thus far appointed are Harland 
J. Wright, William Whitman 
Company, New York; Alfred W. 
McCann, advertising manager of 
Francis H, Leggett & Co., New 
York; F. J. Ross, of the Black- 
man-Ross Company, New York; 
A. K. Boursault, C. R. Lippmann, 
E. E. Vreeland, and William C. 
Freeman, advertising manager of 
the New York Mail. Other names 
will be added to the committee. 

The appointment of the commit- 
tee followed addresses by Mr. 
Nims; Herbert S. Houston, of 
Doubleday, Page & Co.; Mr. Mc- 
Cann; R. W. Lawrence, vice- 
president of Printers’ INK, and 
H. P. Cassidy, of Philadelphia, 

A more ample report of this 
meeting will appear in the next 
issue of PRINTERS’ JNK, 


———_—__+0+ 
CLEARANCE. SALE WEEK AT 
CHICAGO 


“Clearance Sale Week in the Chicago 
Market” was held Jast week, continuing 
five days. Over forty manufacturers 
and wholesalers participated in the sale, 
offering seasonable merchandise at mate- 
rially reduced prices. The lines offered 
included general dry goods, dry goods 
specialties, cloaks and suits, fancy goods 
and novelties, men’s and boys’ clothing, 
boots and shoes, waterproof clothing. 


books and holiday goods, carpets and 


rugs and art goods, 

This co-operative idea originated with 
the Trade Extension Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, with 
the idea that each firm was to select 
from its stock certain lines of items 
and make prices on them which would 
represent a substantial reduction from 
the regular figures, thus making a bona 
fide clearance sale of immense propor- 
tions. 


























CHICAGO MEETING OF A. N. A.M. 


The first periodical dinner and 
meeting of the Western members of 
the Association of National Advertis- 
ing Managers was held in the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, on December 7th. 
There were nearly thirty members and 
prospective members in attendance. 
G. i. E. Hawkins, advertising manager 
of the N. K. Fairbank Company, was 
toastmaster at the banquet. There was 
open discussion on the following topics: 

Honest Circulation Statements. 

Cleaning up of Advertising Columns. 

The Elimination of Fake and Mis- 
leading Advertisements. ; : 

The establishment of logical business 
arrangements between the advertiser, 
agent, and publisher. 

Value of a standard form of adver- 
tising contract for advertisers. 

Chairman Hawkins used an ad from 
the Chicago evening papers of a sensa- 
tional railroad wreck sale to emphasize 
the point that even some first-class 
newspapers should pay more strict at- 
tention to misleading advertisements. 
The next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in Chicago in 
March, 1912. 


Sd 
MERGER OF MUNSEY MAGAZINES 


The Cavalier and The Scrap Book, 
two of Frank A. Munsey’s group of 
monthly magazines, will be merged and 
become a weekly fiction magazine, the 
first number of which will appear Janu- 
ary 6. The new magazine will be called 
The Cavalier. One of the features of 
the new weekly will lie in the fact that 
a new serial will be commenced with 
each issue. The fact that the magazine 
is to be issued weekly, it is thought, 
will remove the objection entertained 
by some fiction readers on account of 
the long waits between installments and 
the stories also wil! be completed in a 
shorter number of chapters, all of 
which, it is expected, will bind the ad- 
vertisers more closely to the magazine. 
The Scrap Book was first issued in 1906 
and The Cavalier in 1908. 


anak Ok conn 
PRESIDENT COLEMAN GUEST OF 
POOR RICHARD CLUB 





George W. Coleman was a guest at the 
luncheon of the Poor Richard Club, 
Philadelphia, on Saturday, December 9. 

Cyrus H. Curtis introduced Mr. Cole- 
man to the members of the club and 
their guests. 

Mr. Coleman told of the early strug- 
fe of the Boston Advertising Club 
efore it became known as The Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, and why it joined 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
America, 

He gave some very interesting ex- 
amples of what co-operation means in 
any kind of club or business life, and 
suggested to the Poor Richard Club 
that they mesegmets carefully the bene- 
fits they would derive from joining the 
national association. 

— + 
_ The Grand Rapids, Mich., Ad. Club 
is putting itself behind a campaign for 
good roads in its county. 
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THE MEMPHIS 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


in accordance with its well 
known policy cheerfully 
placed all its office records, 
mailing lists, etc., etc., before 
the Examiner of the Asso- 
ciation of American Adver- 
tisers Nov. 9 to 15, 1911, and 
a report covering the six 
months, May Ist, 1911, to 
Oct. 31st, 1911, is the result. 
The report for the period 
examined shows: 


Average Daily Circulation, 51,909 
Average Daily for October, 52,993 
Average Sun’y for Period, 81,551 
Average Sunday for Oct., 83,872 

Note the regular and con- 
s‘stent circulation gains 
“The South’s Greatest News- 
paper” shows at every ex- 
amination. 

Copies of the A. A. A. re- 
port are on file in each of our 
offices and may be seen by 
you at any time. 

The afternoon newspaper 
refused to permit an exam- 
mation. 

THE COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL goes into _nine- 
teen out of every twenty 
newspaper reading homes in 
Memphis every week day 
and Sunday. 

You can readily figure how 
much you can afford to pay 
to reach that lone twentieth. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 

Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chi 


cago; Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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ADVERTISING AS THE 
OLIVE BRANCH OF 
CORPORATIONS 





BIG BUSINESS MAY TRAVEL ON 
THREE GRADES, LEVEL, DOWN AND 
UP—FUTILITY OF EXTENDED SALES 
DEVELOPMENT IN FACE OF PUBLIC 
HOSTILITY 





By Herbert N. Casson. 

When public opinion is friend- 
ly, a corporation travels on an 
easy down-grade toward success. 
When it is indifferent, it travels 
on a level road, neither helped 
nor hindered. And when it is 
hostile, it travels up-hill, with 
great waste of power and many 
accidents. 

There you have in a paragraph 
the correct theory as to the re- 
lation between the corporation 
and public opinion. There were 
several corporations — Standard 
Oil and American Tobacco, for 
instance, that had a_ different 
theory. They came to believe that 
public opinion was the mere blow- 
ing of the wind among the leaves 
and they ignored it. Result: 
The road that they traveled be- 
came so steep and rocky that they 
had to stop and break up their 
load into little pieces. 

However it may be in other 
countries, we have learned in the 
United States, at great cost to 
our prosperity, that no corpora- 
tion can survive the hostility of 
the public. No matter if a cor- 
poration deals fairly with its em- 
ployees; no matter if it makes 
honest goods; no matter if it 
sells at a low price; no matter 
if it has opened up the markets 
of the world to American goods; 
no matter if it has enriched this 
country with millions of foreign 
gold and hundreds of millions— 
all this, as we have seen, counts 
for nothing. If the average man 
and woman and newspaper and 
magazine don’t like that corpora- 
tion, down it goes, as though it 
were a nuisance and a crime. 

The first duyy of a corpora- 
tion is to secure the good will of 
the public. Jf this is not done, 
nothing else can be done proper- 
ly or ficiently. 
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Before an article is offered for 
sale; before any sales campaign 
is begun, these questions must be 
definitely answered: 

(1) What does the public’ think 
and feel concerning this com- 
pany? 

(2) Are there any old grudges? 

(3) Are there any wrong im- 
pressions on the mind of the 
public? 

(4) What is being said about 
this company by its enemies and 
its competitors ? 


ADVERTISING MANAGER ENTERS 
HERE 


These questions cannot be an- 
swered by the officials of the 
company. They cannot be an- 
swered by the directors, nor by 
any old-time employee of the 
company. They can only be an- 
swered by some one who has the 
outside point of view. The man 
who ought to have the courage 
and the information to answer 
them is the advertising manager, 
It is he who speaks to the pub- 
lic, and it is he who ought to 
keep in touch with public opinion, 

Such is the armor of self-con- 
ceit, that few people are ever 
conscious of being disliked by ihe 
public. They are buttressed about 
by their friends, their families, 
their employees. They may even 
flatter themselves that they are 
attacked because they are great 
—because they are shining marks. 
They regard ill-will complacently, 
as the tribute that Envy pays to 
Fame. 

A corporation may be hatéd so 
violently that its name may be- 
come an epithet to blaspheme 
with, yet its officials may be 
smugly ambling along-to an in- 
evitable smash-up, wholly un- 
conscious of danger. Sometimes 
this hatred is well founded, and 
sometimes it is based upon a 
medley of slanders and _ stupid- 
ities, thrown together by the 
competitors of the company. But 
no matter what the truth may be, 
the very first purpose of an 
American corporation must be to 
live on good terms with the 
American public. 

The next point to consider, in 
planning a sales campaign, 1s 
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‘‘The Great Home Newspaper’’ 


Total Advertising records show that 
during the months of 


OCTOBER and NOVEMBER 


Compared with the same period last year 





New 


New 


The 
led 


and 


York World LOST 6,006 Lines 
York Herald LOST 88,449 Lines 


New York American also 


in gains during October 
November, SEPARATELY 


as well as COLLECTIVELY. 


Figures 


are those supplied by the the Statistical Dept. 


of the Evening Post. 


Why is it that the New York American 


is speeding ahead of its competitors? 


Because the circulation of the New 
York American is the most profitable 
combination of Quality and Quantity 
circulation in the morning field—because 


it brings the “BEST RESULTS” to 


its advertisers. 


A Newspaper Big and Broad enough to interest 
more than Two Millions of Readers Every. Week. 
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this: What part of the public 
do you wish to reach? Very 
few articles can be offered to 
everybody. 

If the article is for men only, 
or for women only, the public is 
cut in two. If it is a luxury, 
there are fully 25,000,000 people 
who cannot afford it. For most 
articles our general public of 
90,000,000 whittles down to a 
buying public of perhaps 5,000,- 
000 families. 

Half the public is always wom- 
en; and at least three-fourths 
of the buying public is women. 
How few sales managers realize 
this! According to an investiga- 
tion recently made by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, nine thou- 
sand million dollars were spent 
by women last year, for fooa, 
shelter and clothing. 

Also, there are 9,000,000 ne- 
groes. Ten per cent of the 
American public is black. There 
are 60,000,000 people who live 
outside of towns and _ cities. 
There are two million house 
servants, and three million peo- 
ple who live by mining, and five 
million people who live by iron 
and steel. 

There are two million Jews in 
the composition of the American 
public, three million Scandi- 
navians, three million Canadians 
and twelve million who are either 
German, or of German desceit. 
All these must be kept in ‘mind 
when a corporation speaks to 
the public through the pages of 
a national magazine. 

Then, when you are sure that 
you have conciliated the public, 
and when you have picked out 
your possible customers, you are 
confronted with the third prob- 
lem, which very few corporations 
ever successfully solve—the 
problem of making these people 
interested in you and in the goods 
that you have to sell. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
how few advertisements you can 
remember? If, therefore, you 
cannot remember the advertise- 
ments of other people, how can 
you expect them to remember 
yours? 

Cater—cater—cater! That is 
the secret of success. No cor- 
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poration can do what it likes or 
how it likes. No matter how 
sublime and majestic it may feel, 
it must be sociable and polite, 
The bigger it is, the more good 
manners it must have. It must 
defer and beg pardon and smile. 

Carnegie, who was the greatest 
of salesmen, learned this fact 
early in his career. That is why 
he is the only man in the world 
who has three hundred millions 
and popularity. He catered to 
his customers even in the smallest 
details. For instance, when he 
wanted to capture the trade oi 
Japan, he picked out one of his 
handsomest salesmen. He had 
this salesman placed on the staff 
of the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
with the rank of colonel. This 
move gave the salesman a right 
to a title and a uniform, and he 
went out to Japan in a blaze of 
military glory. Result—the steel 
rails for the Japanese railways 
were made in Pittsburgh. 


THE SELLING ART THAT WINS 


Why have the Germans cap- 
tured a large share of foreign 
trade from Great Britain? Be- 
cause the Germans have learned 
to cater. The British had been 
selling needles to the Brazilians, 
wrapped in black paper. The 
German  needle-makers lookea 
into the matter, found out that 
the Brazilians have a strong dis- 
like of black paper or black cloth; 
they put up needles in bright red 
paper and at once got the trade 
of three million Brazilian homes. 
That -was catering. 

A’ German shoe manufacturer 
heard that the people of Trinidad 
have broad, flat feet, so that no 
British shoes could be worn with 
comfort. He sent an expert to 
take measurements, made a 
special Trinidad shoe, and_ be- 
came the official shoemaker of the 
island. That was catering. 

Another wide-awake German, 
who made cotton goods, found 
out that several million British 
handkerchiefs—red handkerchiefs 
—were being sold every year to 
the women of Russia. Also, he 
found out that the Russian wo- 
men preferred square handker- 
chiefs, and that the British fac- 
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tories persisted in making them 
oblong. Happy thought—he made 
several tons of square handker- 
chiefs and easily swept aside his 
British competitors. That was 
catering. 

Give the people what they want 
and they will pay well for it—that 
is a rule that works in all man- 
ner of trades and professions. 
The selling price of an article 
is not decided by its manufactur- 
ing cost, as most manufacturers 
believe. It is decided by public 
opinion. Suppose a man made 
an automobile out of concrete; 
suppose it cost him fifty dollars 
and he offered it for sale at fifty- 
one. Nobody would buy it, be- 
cause nobody wants a concrete 
automobile, 

The public, in fact, is. very 
much like the soil. If you neglect 
it, you will get poor crops; but 
if you pay attention to what it 
needs—if you fertilize it with 
courtesy and fair play, you will 
get paid for your trouble a 
hundred-fold. 
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See what has been done by 
scientific agriculture. All its 
miracles will be duplicated, some 
day, by scientific publiculture. 
We will have a new sort of sci- 
entists—salesmen and advertising 
men, who will be able to influ- 
ence the public mind, just as a 
chemist influences the compounds 
of his laboratory, or as a new 
farmer influences the soil of his 
farm. 

These architects of salesman- 
ship will create new standards of 
commercial conduct. They wil 
abolish the mere talk and trick- 
ery of advertising, and develop 
the selling of goods into a pro- 
fession as highly honored as that 
of law. They will teach states 
and countries to advertise, and 
they will create advertisements 
that will be as important as the 
brief of a great lawyer or the 
report of a Federal Commission. 
They will be publicists of a new 
species, too busy for public office 
and too responsible for the play- 
acting of politics. 
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Publishers Support the “ Printers’ 
Ink”’ Statute 


Cordially Aiding the Movement to Make Fraudulent Advertiser 
an Outlaw 











The following editorial from 
the New Orleans tem, published 
November 23, and sent without 
charge to all members of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
then in convention in that city, 
speaks for itself. It is an example 
of the support the movement is re- 
ceiving from newspaper publishers 
who are far-sighted enough to 
realize that the value of the space 
they have to sell depends upon the 
confidence of their subscribers, 
and that nothing more surely and 
swiftly undermines that confidence 
than complicity in a swindle. The 
editorial is headed, “Stop Finan- 
cial Swindling,” and reads: 


Every time anybody makes a bad in- 
vestment, business is hurt. Practically 
every time this happens a sound bank 
loses a good account. 

In most cases a savings bank loses 
an interest account or a legitimate trust 
or investment concern loses a commis- 
sion on a sale of securities. America 
has grown beyond the stage of gold- 
brick and of fly-by-night investment. 

The bankers of the country should 
recognize this fact and act on it. 
Through their association they have a 
responsibility that is very great. »There 
should be close co-operation between 
the legitimate banking and investment 
interests and the legitimate publishing 
interests. 

A weak or wild-cat bank will offer 
too high a rate of interest on savings. 
It is not hard to pay such rates when 
oe oy have to pay back the prin- 
cipal. 

Likewise the swindler who operates 
under the pretense of selling mining 
stocks or industrials will find plenty 
of newspapers and magazines willing 
to accept his advertisements. 

This should not be permitted. All 
advertising should be truthful and legit- 
imate. At least the banking interests 
of the country should co-operate with 
the publishing interests to see that laws 
are passed and enforced preventing 
the sale each year of tens of millions 
of dollars’ worth of stocks in fraudulent 
investment schemes. 

To this end the New Orleans Item 
has to-day written the executive coun- 
cil of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion asking that a committee be ap- 
pointed to look into this matter. f 
the bankers wili take up the subject 
the Item will see that a similar letter is 
introduced before the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association. It will 
try to have a committee appointed by 





the publishers to confer with the bank- 
ers and stop the annual swindling of 
thousands of people through advertise- 
ments and dishonest watered-stock pro- 
motion schemes. Legitimate bankin 
and legitimate publishing interests wil 
be helped by this process. Most of the 
best newspapers and magazines to-day 
refuse questionable advertising just ag 
banks of similar standing refuse ac- 
counts from people of questionable char- 
acter. But to be most effective this 
movement must be systematized. 

_ Printers’ Inx, the foremost adver- 
tising journal, is conducting a crusade 
in this direction. Publishers all over 
the country are in agreement with it. 
If the oe! an will act they will doubt- 
less have the best publishing interests 


‘with them. 


The above editorial was written 
by J. M. Thomson, publisher of 
the Jtem. Commenting on the 
editorial in a letter to Printers’ 
Inx, Mr. Thomson writes: 


Mr. Reynolds is chairman of the 
executive council of the Bankers’ Con- 
vention just elected this year. He 
told me that he thought the. scheme 
was an excellent one, as outlined, and 
he and other members of the Bankers’ 
Association expressed approval of the 
idea that the Bankers’ Association and 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association should start co-operation 
on this. One or two of the leading 
members of the association seemed to 
agree with the view I expressed, that 
out of this movement might grow 
a movement for cutting out watered 
stock and dishonest and fraudulent 
stock issues, whether they are adver- 
tised in the newspapers or in any other 
fashion, 


As a further example of how 
newspaper men are lining up in 
favor of the statute, the following 
letter is offered. It is every day 
becoming more evident that the 
only real opposition the movement 
will be obliged to meet is that of 
the fraudulent advertisers them- 
selves. William C, Freeman, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the New 
York Evening Mail, and author of 
the well known “Talks on Adver- 
tising,” writes: 

I read with great interest your arti- 
cle in Printers’ Inx, entitled, “The 
Remedy for Dishonest Advertising.” 


I think that both the publisher and 
the advertiser should be held account- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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| The Doctor as a Buyer 


has no superior. The nature and demands of his work give rise to 
needs that are pas unlimited. Exposed to public scrutiny as are 
men of few other callings, he is obliged to give painstaking attention 
not only to his personal appearance but to his home and general equip- 
ment. Physicians as a consequence are the most extensive buyers of 
clothing, hats, haberdashery, shoes and everything else that well 
groomed and well equipped men require. 

It is this buying capacity of the doctors of the country that accounts 
for the fact that the advertiser who uses 


“The Big Six” 


pays for no waste circulation. Every one of the over 100,000 different 
medical men who read these high-class journals has similar or prac- 
tically identical needs, and is not only a possible but a probable pur- 
chaser of any article or product that appeals to him personally or pro- 
fessionally. 

It is easy to understand, therefore, why advertisers obtain the grati- 
fying results they do from using the “Big Six.” The chance to reach 
over 100,000 different doctors every month—a circulation that so evi- 
dently represents 100% efficiency—cannot fail to be attractive to every 
‘keen; discriminating advertiser, when he realizes its result-bringing pos- 
























sibilities. 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS 

8. D. CLOUGH, Sec., A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Rep., 
Ravenswood Sta., Chicago, Ill. 225 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
American Journal Clinical Medicine..............++s00. Chicago, Ill, 
American Journal of Surgery .............seee-s- New York, N. Y. 
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Zaterstate Medical Journal: ............ccscccssccccee St. Louis, Mo. 
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Waterman’s Ideals are an accepted standard for 
quality and usefulness in gifts. For your office asso- 
ciates, business friends or private secretary you 
cannot select anything that will be more appropriate 
or pleasing. There are special pens for bookkeepers, 
stenographers, manifold billing systems, Safety pens 
for the women and Self-filling pens for salesmen. 
All are made in several sizes, and either plain or 
mounted with gold or silver. The gold pens may be 
exchanged until suited to the recipient’s hand writing. 














A suggestion: Why don’t you and 
your office assoctates put together 
and give “the boss” a nice gold 
mounted Waterman’s Ideal? 


All Leading Dealers. Catalogue on request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 




















able for the printing of dishonest ad- 
vertisements—the publisher not to as 
great an extent as the advertiser, how- 
tT. % 

"There are some advertisements that 
are accepted by newspapers an other 
ublications that on the face of them 
ook phoney, and the average order 
clerk in a newspaper office can pick 
them out as well as the advertising 
manager or the publisher of a news- 
paper. Such advertisements offered to 
a publication should go into the waste 
basket. s aie 

There are other lines of advertising, 
however, sent in to publications by ad- 
yertisers who stand pretty high in the 
business world because of their success 
and their financial standing and the 
truth of these announcements the pub- 
lisher cannot very well determine. 

Your plan, so far as this class of 
advertising is concerned, is absolutely 
sound. 

Wittiam C. FREEMAN. 


Richard H. Waldo, advertising 
manager of Good Housekeeping 
Magazine. endorses the plan from 
the standpoint of a publisher who 
carries only advertising which is 
covered by a guarantee. Mr. 
Waldo’s opinion as to the cause of 
misstatements is particularly inter- 
esting. 


Your plan is excellent. I do not see 
how it can fail to work out success- 
fully. 

My experience in accepting advertis- 
ing under the terms of an unlimited 
guarantee has convinced me that a 
singularly small percentage of manufac- 
turers wish to do business dishonestly. 
The most frequent cause for misrepre- 
sentation appears to be the desire of 
an advertising copy-writer to fatten his 
batting-average. Any clear-cut action 
by the advertising clubs of the country 
will strike at the root of this condition, 

If the police power for the enforce- 
ment of existing statutes, or new ones, 
where they are required, can be placed 
in the hands of the grievance commit- 
tees of each club, a splendid step to- 
ward the goal of scientific advertising 
will be taken. No other single thing 
could, in my judgment, do so much to 
place advertising on a plane-with the 
more generally recognized professions. 

Ricuarp H. WaALtpo, 
Advertising Manager, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


Among those who think the 
plan worth space in their own 
columns, the publisher of the New 
Haven Journal-Courier must be 
listed. When a newspaper will 
do that, there isn’t very much 
doubt as to where it stands. 


Thank you for your advance sheets 
of articles on Dishonest Advertising. 
We think the idea is an excellent one 
and we are going to publish the matter 
about it, giving you, of course, credit 
for the same. 
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The Journal-Courier continually re- 
sae fake advertising and within the 
ast three or four years has refused 
several thousand dollars’ worth. 

We are with you in this matter and 
wish you all success in your endeavor 
to create a movement in this direction. 

Everett R. Smiru, 

Business ._Manager, 
Morning Courier-Journal, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Mr. Schermerhorn does not 
agree. He is one of the few pub- 
lishers who, while heartily in 
favor of the desired end, dissent 
as to the proposed means of at- 
taining it. If Mr. Schermerhorn 
is fortunate enough to be able to 
employ an advertising editor com- 
petent to pass upon the integrity 
of all copy which is presented, he 
has no doubt solved the problem 
so far as his particular medium is 
concerned. But few publishers 
are so fortunate; the supply of 
such competent men is extremely 
limited, and it is one of the ob- 
jects of the proposed legislation 
to remove the necessity for this 
extra machinery duplicated in 
every newspaper office, when a 
law will accomplish the desired 
end for all alike. 


I am compelled to dissent em- 
phatically from the view you take of 
dishonest advertising. The position I 
have maintained from the beginning is 
that the newspaper is every whit as 
responsible as the advertiser and should 
be required to suffer the same punish- 
ment that is meted out to the man who 
makes dishonest use of the space that 
is sold him. 

I can conceive of no reason why a 
publisher should not take as much pains 
to satisfy himself of the legitimacy of 
what appears in his advertising columns 
as he does to certify his news matter; 
nor do I think there should be any dis- 
tinction between his accountability for 
injury to the health or pocketbook of 
his readers, and damage done to the 
good name of the innocent party 
through a false publication. 

We have found in practical experi- 
ence that it is a simple matter to ascer- 
tain the integrity of all copy that goes 
into our columns. It simply involves 
the creation of a sort of advertising edi- 
tor who makes it his business to pass 
upon all doubtful copy. 

James SCHERMERHORN, 
Publisher The Detroit Times. 


That the proposed law is de- 
signed to better the condition of 
all publishing, is recognized by 
the Little Rock Gazette, in a letter 
which is a good antidote to that 
of Mr. Schermerhorn. Mr. All- 
sopp looks at the subject in a 
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broad way, and his conclusion that 
it will be “better for all” is ex- 
actly what Printers’ INK had in 
mind in proposing it. 


We approve of your plan for assist- 
ing in the suppression of fraudulent, 
fake and indecent advertising, and we 
wish you success in your efforts. It 
will be better for all of us if we can 
bring about the result which you are 
working for. 


Frep. W. ALLsopp, 
Bus. Mgr., The Arkansas Gazette, 
, Little Rock, Ark. 


Lafayette Young, Jr., publisher 
of the Des Moines Capital, and 
son of the former U. S. Senator 
from Iowa, wants to do some- 
thing about it. Reading his letter, 
with other letters from “Des 
Moines in mind, leaves little doubt 
but that developments may be 
looked for from that live com- 
munity, 


I have read your articles on the ques- 
tion of dishonest advertising. I have 
been thoroughly impressed with the 
same, accept your viewpoint and want 
to contribute what I can to the success 
of the crusade. I shall talk it over at 
an early date with some of the active 
leaders in the Des Moines Admen’s 
Club and see what we can do here 
locally. 

Lare Younc, Jr., 

Publisher, The Des Moines Capital. 


Those who recommend a resort 
to public sentiment rather than the 
strong arm of the law—and a 
small number of such expressions 
still continue to come in—are well 
answered by A. M. Candee, presi- 
dent of the Advertisers’ Club of 
Milwaukee: 


I can’t see anything but pred in your 
agitation; I can’t see anything but > 
portunity written plainly upon the walls 
of every advertising club of. the A. A. 
C. of A. It is a great movement, and 
a practical application of the spirit 
that permeated the Boston Convention. 

It is well and good for us to have 
our talks about the different phases of 
advertising and to talk about the neces- 
sity for truth in advertising. But the 
question naturally arises, what steps is 
the individual club taking to promote 
that truth? Your idea presents the 
opportunity and I can only hope, as I 
feel every advertising man in the coun- 
try hopes, that a practical plan will 
emanate from your suggestion; that it 
will be supported by the A . of A, 
and every individual club with the en- 
thusiastic co-operation that is necessary 
to make it a success, with the determi- 
nation to eradicate root and branch 
every semblance of suggested dishon- 
esty in advertising. 

The sentiment of the world of ad- 
vertising men is growing stronger and 
stronger toward truth, but sentiment 








alone cannot accomplish all that is to 
be accomplished in this world so long 
as there are human beings inhabitin, 
it. Else why should we have laws an 
police forces? A _ condition exists that 
must be corrected, and I see in your 
movement, a step forward, which | 
hope will be a step of realization jn 
the very near future. 
A. M. Canozz, 
i President, 

The Advertisers’ Club of Milwaukee, 


The following letter from the 
Omaha Bee is interesting in con- 
nection with those who recom- 
mend public sentiment as the only 
proper remedy. Mr. Rosewater 
recognizes public sentiment as an 
important aid to the power of the 
law, but agrees with Printers’ 
InK that it would hardly be ef- 
fective without the law behind it, 


I am pleased to see Printers’ Inx 
taking the leadership in the movement 
for the elimination of dishonest adver- 
tising. I believe that the sentiment has 
grown sufficiently to make it practical 
to have laws passed to this end and 
secure their enforcement. 

Unless there is public sentiment fav- 
orable to the enforcement of any law. 
it becomes a dead letter. I believe that 
the feeling on all sides, both among 
the publishers and among the reading 
public, is favorable to the enforcement 
of such laws, 

The number and strength of the local 
ad clubs now make it possible to secure 
active local support. he time is ripe 
and I believe that you can carry this 
to a successful issue. 

C. C. Rosewater, 

Gen. Mgr., The Omaha Daily Bee. 


When a plan gets the enthusias- 
tic endorsement of business men, 
not directly connected with the 
field from which it originates, it 
shows that there is pretty live 
force behind it.. The letter from 
S. R. McKelvie, editor of the Ne- 
braska Farmer, is full of en- 
couragement. 


This matter, as you have outlined it, 
was brought to my attention first in an 
address of Geo. W. Coleman, president 
of the A. A. C. of A. before the Lincoln 
Ad Club a week ago. At that meeting 
we had an attendance of nearly 300 
business men of this city, and the plan 
was endorsed by every man present. 
In fact, I have never known an in- 
stance in which the business men of 
our city have taken such an _ intense 
interest in any phase of advertising. 

Unquestionably you are on the right 
track and I think you may expect the 
support of every man or firm who 
spends money in any legitimate adver- 
tising enterprise. 

S. R. McKe vie, 
Editor and Business Manager, 
The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Neb. 
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New Series 
Advertising Data Cards 


About January 1st we plan to issue a new series of adver- 
tising cards along the line of our Series A. The new cards, 


Series B, will handle without gloves and in a perfectly plain 
and practical manner, the following topics: 


1—“Short-rates.” 11—“Size of Advertisements.” 
2—“Position.” 12—“Educational Advertising.” 
3—“The Time Element in Ad- 13—“Puffed Up with Power.” 
vertising.” 14—“Retail Friendliness.” 
4—“Making a Schedule.” meaty Coming—Not Go- 
5—“Hand- to-Mouth Advertis- 
ing.” 1¢—“Concentration in Advertis- 
¢—“Charity Advertising.” ing.” 
7—“Season Advertising.” 17—“Penalties.” 
&—“Attractiveness in Advertis- 18—‘“Inside Service.” 
ing.” 19—“Keeping Up to Now.” 
9—“Flat Rates.” 20—“A Fallacy of Window Ad- 
10—“A Basis for Copy.” vertising.” 


It may be that one or two of these topics will be changed 
when issued. 


Any General Advertiser 


can file his request for a set of these cards now provided he 
writes on his regular business stationery and states what 
position in the company he occupies. We are strict about 
this qualification as a protection to ourselves. The set will 
be sent without obligating the one requesting it, provided 
we can honor the request. 


Kindly file your request immediately so that we will know 
how many sets to print. 


MRS rubd Company 


Advertising Agency 
31 East 22d Street, New York 
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CONUNDRUMS FOR AGENTS 


E. J. RIDGWAY ASKS ADVERTISING 
AGENTS SOME INTERESTING QUES- 
TIONS — PROYOSAL TO PRINT 
AGENT’S NAME UNDER EACH AD 
HE PLACES—QUARTER PAGES AS 
MINIMUM FOR STANDARD MAGA- 
ZINES 


Erman J. Ridgway, publisher of 
Everybody's, seems to have hurled 
an apple of discord into the camp 
of the advertising agents in the 
shape of a three-page letter pro- 
posing some radical changes iu 
relation to advertising in standard 


magazines. The receipt of Mr. 
Ridgway’s letter caused several 
leading agents to cancel their 


golfing engagements and to re- 
tire into executive session where 
even the favorite solicitor could 
not gain access. 

Such interesting thoughts were 
raised as the cutting of Every- 
body’s commission from 15 and 
5 to the lower rate of other maga- 
zines, the enforced signing of all 
ads by the agent handling the ac- 
count, limiting the minimum space 
to quarter pages, readjusting (!) 
the commission of agents where 
the magazine secures the business 
direct over the agent’s head, etc. 
Mr. Ridgway’s original way of 
presenting his ideas seem to call 
for the publication of his letter 
complete: 


Dear Sir: 

I want to get your judgment on a 
matter which has come up in a round- 
about way, and which may or may not 
have possibilities. 

A fittle while ago we declined some 
copy offered us by one of the agencies. 
The agency thought and said that their 
sending us the copy ought to be suf- 
ficient guarantee, a position with which 
we fully agreed. 

But it was not a sufficient guarantee, 

Of course, we were sure on the finan- 
cial side, because the agency is sound. 
But we were not sure that our readers 
would be perfectly secure in patronizing 
the advertiser. 

Now, when a magazine reader risks 
his money or his health in patronizing 
an advertiser and loses, upon whom 
does he visit his anger? Upon the ad- 
vertiser, yes—but mostly upon the pub- 
lisher who permitted the harmful prop- 
osition to be made to him. Never does 
his anger reach the advertising agency. 

It was while hunting about for some 
method whereby the advertising agent 
might share the publisher’s responsibility 
for poor copy, exaggerated statements, 


and harmful propositions to health and 
pocketbook that I hit upon an idea 
which promises to accomplish more 
than I was looking for. For, while jt 
compels the agent to share in the pub- 
lisher’s responsibility, it permits him 
also to share in whatever credit comes 
from running clean, high-grade bugj. 
ness. 

The enclosed sheets with the name of 
the agent placing the business under 
every quarter-page ad or larger is the 
idea. What do you think of it? 

There is another subject about which 
I would like your opinion. When an 
agent prepares copy for three-fourths of 
a page, hoping thereby to secure for his 
client the effect of a page, is it fair to 
a quarter-page to place it under these 
three-fourths pages, where it will be 
completely dominated? When an agent 
furnishes such copy should he not also 
furnish a quarter-page from another of 
his clients whose consent he has se. 
cured to be thus overshadowed? 

In the case of other odd sizes fur. 
nished by agents, which do so much 
damage to the appearance of the adver- 
tising section, and often so much to the 
value of normal sizes, ought not some 
understanding be reached between pub- 
lishers and agents so that such copy 
may be handled without detractin, 
from the appearance of the page an 
without discriminating against smaller 
space users? 

» That suggests another thought. 

What would you think of gradually 
establishing a quarter-page as the mini- 
mum space in a standard magazine, ex- 
cept for classified advertising and school 
advertising? I don’t believe the agents 
realize how much improvement is possi- 
ble in the appearance of the standard 
magazine pages with a little co-operation 
from them, and it would add immensely 
to the value of those pages to your 
clients. If you will compare our 
Christmas Everybody’s with the Novem- 
ber Everybody's, you will notice, I am 
sure, the improvements we have already 
made without any co-operation. We 
shall segregate all the’ small stuff, and 
put with it the odd sizes which we 
could not put in other pages without 
filling in with the small stuff. Small 
stuff scattered through the book looks 
like so many pieces of backyard on the 
front lawn. We are not going to have 
any more of it. 

But don’t you honestly think the 
agents can get most of the advertisers 
who run small stuff to come up to 
quarter-pages, so that we can have just 
as handsome a book through the adver: 
tising section as we have in the body 
of the magazine? ' 

ne other thought. Our terms have 
been fifteen and five ever since we 
bought Everybody’s. An agent told me 
the other day that it was a positive 
disadvantage for us to have different 
terms from the other magazines. Often 
he had to make an explanation to the 
advertiser on account of it. Is there 
any reason why we should not make 
our terms uniform with the other mag- 
azines? 


Erman J. Rivcway. 


.P. S.—When an agent advises his 
client to take business out of the stand- 
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magazines (which, of course, he 
a perfect right to do, and ought to 
do if he believes his client will get more 
for the money in that way), and the 
standard magazines succeed in persuad- 
ing the advertiser that he will be better 
served by remaining in the standard 
magazines (which, of course, they have 
a perfect right to do, believing that the 
advertiser will be better served in that 
way), how much commission ought the 
standard magazines to pay the agent 
for business like this, which the agent 
not. only has not helped them to get, 
but has actually made it more difficult 
and more expensive for them to get? 
—____+ 0+ 


IS THE BARGAIN IDEA 
DECLINING? 


A series of business editorials en- 
titled “The Service and Spirit of a 
Great Store,’”’ occupying two-column 
space, is being run in the Chicago news- 
papers by Marshall Field & Co. The 
series opens with a discussion of Chi- 
cago as a consuming center and then 
takes up the development and methods 
of merchandising on the part of the big 
city store with special reference to the 
business of Marshall Field & Co, In 
treating of the passing of the “Bar- 
gain Idea” the following is striking: 

“The old Bargain Idea is still deeply 
ingrained in American merchandising. 
It dominates nine retail concerns in 
every ten, and is a subtle commercial 
fallacy, difficult to keep out even where 
a business is rigidly held.to principles 
of Service. Ideals may be clear, yet 
doubts arise. Some rival, appealing to 
the public on cheapness alone, may 
seem to pe gaining an advantage. In 
a given case there may be a feeling 
that the public cannot be trusted to 
distinguish value. 

“But the Bargain Idea in its general 

acceptation is certainly passing away. 
If an article said to be worth a dollar 
is offered at seventy cents, there is 
exactly thirty cents in value missing 
somewhere, 
. “Haphazard bargain-hunting is stead- 
ily giving way to intelligent, construc- 
tive, economical buying for the needs 
of the home. 

“As understood by Marshall Field & 
Co., that only is service which effects 
genuine economies for the customer 
and facilitates the work of shopping.” 


—————— 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY WILL ATTACK MIS- 
SOURI ANTI-TRUST LAW 


The Supreme Court of Missouri has 
ranted the International Harvester 
ompany a writ of error on which the 
ouster case may be carried up to the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
Constitutionality of the Missouri anti- 
trust law will be attacked by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, it was an- 
nounced. The basis on which the at- 
tack is made will be the language of 
the. Missouri ‘Supreme Court, which, 
while fining the company gee (later 
reduced to $25,000) and ousting it 
from doing business in the state, said 
the company had done no actual dam- 
age or wrong. 
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The 

Woman's Home 
Companion 
believes in its 
readers 

and believes 

in its advertisers 
because 

it believes in 
itself. 
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MAGAZINES PULL AVA- 
LANCHE OF INQUIRIES 
FOR NOVEL PRODUCT 


COPY FEATURED A SAMPLING OFFER 
FOR COOKERY BAGS’ THAT 
SWAMPED THE ADVERTISER — 
HOUSE ALREADY WELL KNOWN IN 
THE TRADE—THE ODD RESPONSE 
FROM AN UNEXPECTED | DEALER 
CLASS 


By James W. Egbert. 

Ninety-five thousand inquiries 
in three months were received by 
the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany, of New York, from twenty- 
four magazines. Not only that, 
but the advertiser states that 
ninety-nine out of a hundred men- 
tioned the name of the local 
dealer, 

Three months ago, paper bag 
cookery was practically unknown 
in this country. It was ofrig- 
inated by Nicholas Soyer, late 
chef of Brooks’ Club, London, 
and the book which he wrote on 
the subject was fairly widely dis- 
tributed in Europe, but the idea 
had not taken root to any extent 
on this side of the water. 

The Union Bag and Paper 
Company, manufacturers of paper 
bags, saw in this movement a 
chance to add a substantial spe- 
cial line which might be adver- 
tised to the consumer. The pre- 
liminary steps of making a bag 
which would not leave a “paper 
taste” in the food were accom- 
plished before the idea of cook- 
ing in bags had received much 
publicity, and the campaign of 
advertising to the consumer was 
begun in time to take advantage 
of the newspaper and magazine 
comments such a radical depar- 
ture would naturally inspire. 

From the company’s standpoint, 
it meant the addition of another 
link in the merchandising chain— 
the retail dealer. The ordinary 
paper bag of commerce is sold 
to the retail dealer as a consumer, 
but for cookery bags the ultimate 
consumer is the housewife, and 
the retail dealer must be _ per- 
suaded to stock cookery bags for 
re-sale. The company already 








had a merchandising organization 
extending as far as the dealer, 
and the problem with regard to 








this new line resolved itself into 
bringing consumer demand to 
bear upon the local dealers, Many 
of whom already were using the 
company’s regular product. 
Inasmuch as the organization 
covered the country, the problem 
of getting distribution was sim- 
plified, and magazines of national 
circulation were used from the 
start, the list being chosen, of 
course, largely with a view to 
feminine appeal. Space was used 
in Good Housekeeping, The Le- 
dies’ Home Journal, Woman's 
Home Companion, Delineator, 
Designer, New Idea, Housekeep- 
er, Quarterly Style Book, Ladies 
World, Butterick Fashion Quar- 
terlies, Vogue, Modern Priscilla, 
Monthly Style Book, People's 
Home Journal, Woman’s World, 
Christian Herald, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, Mothers’ Magazine, As- 
sociated Sunday Magazine, 
Monthly Magazine Section, Pic- 
torial Review, American Sunday 
Monthly and McCall’s Magasine, 


EDUCATIONAL COPY TO PREVENT 
FAD IDEA 


Educational copy was used to 
impress the practicability of paper 
bag cookery upon the minds of 
housekeepers, and to remove any 
impression that it was merely a 
fad. Emphasis was laid upon the 
fact that its advantages had long 
been recognized in Europe, but 
that the difficulty in securing pa- 
per bags which would not Bs 
a taste in the food had prevented 
its general adoption. It was con- 
stantly pointed out that the use of 
paper bags saves time, labor and 
expense for the housewife; the 
process is quicker because the bag 
concentrates the heat, and more 
economical because there is less 
shrinkage of the food from loss 
of the juices. The universal dis- 
like for dish-washing was taken 
advantage of, by telling the house- 
wife that the use of , os meant 
fewer greasy utensils in the 
kitchen. To correct a possible mis- 
understanding, a caution against 
using ordinary paper bags was 
prominently displayed. Many of 
the ads even went so far as to 
show progressive pictures of food 
being cooked the new way. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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a Vol. 1 No. I January, 1912 10c., 1.00 Per Year 
the 

of During the first week of January, 1912, THE SUBURBAN 
to PRESS, Publishers of Suburban Life Magazine, will produce a 
_ second publication which will be known as 
H's e 
‘or, 
* | The Magazine FLOWERS 
ly Which will be devoted. exclusively to flowers and things that bloom. 
We It’s advertising appeal will be to the man or woman who loves 
4 flowers of every kind and nature, from the flowering tree and 
ar shrub to the product of the tiniest seed. 

“i The Magazine FLOWERS will be the short line between the 
“i Seedsman, Nurseyman, Horticulturist, Dealer in Supplies, and— 
ie the Well-To-Do Suburban Buyer. 

ai No free list; no newsstand copies. Every copy reaches a buyer. 
ro The following subjects give an idea of the unique character of 
: the magazine, treating of flowers, and at the same time taking up 
the cultural or garden side only incidentally. It will not be a 

Garden Magazine. 
: Suggestive Subjects 
of 


: The following will give an idea of the kind of articles which will 
y appear from month to month: 


he The Flower of the Month Old-fashioned Blooms 
ng Care of Flowers Indoors Unknown Flowers and All 
ut Growing Flowers for Profit About Them 
= Flowers in the Hotbed Flowers Especially for Chil- 
"i Where the Flowers (Got dren 
ss Ng af emo d Story Flowers and Sentiment 

: Flowers and the Honey Bee 
‘ Wild ——" Month by Little Stories of Real Gar- 
le Flowers of the Fields dens ; 
ig Flowers of the Forests My Failures = seri 
re Ferns and Flowers Culti- My Successes with Flowers 
38 vated. Freaks Among the Flowers — 
38 My Neighbor’s Flower Gar- Propagating Flowers Arti- 
é den ficially 
: Send for rate card and further information. 
it 
ie e 
* | The Suburban Press, Publishers 
: Frank A, Arnold, Advertising Director, 384 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
f Graham C. Patterson, Western Adv. Manager, 

338 Marquette Bldg., Chicago 
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Decisive Value for 
Automobile Advertisers 


The Annual Automobile number of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, January 6, 1912, 


will tap the climax of automobilists’ interest. 


Fifty per cent of its editorial contents de- 
voted to illustrations and articles of close 
and instant appeal to prospective purchaser, 
dealer and owner alike. 


Its “circulation of interest” practically co- 
incides with its tota/ circulation. Because 
HARPER’S WEEKLY appeals every 


week in the year to the motoring class. 


The last forms of the Annual Automobile 
Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY close 
Dec. 27. 


Early reservations secure best position. 


Advertisers of anything bought by the 
motoring class will find this number brim- 
ful of interest to them. Because it will be 
brimful of interest to the buyers of their 
kind of goods. 


Harper & Brothers 
PUBLISHERS 
Franklin Square, New York 
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But the nub of the campaign 
was the sampling feature, each ad 
carrying a coupon good for two 
sample bags when filled out and 
sent in to the New York office. A 
line on the coupon called for the 
grocers name, which the com- 
pany reports was furnished in 
practically every case. 

The sampling feature was felt 
to be necessary because of the ex- 
treme novelty of the proposition, 
and because of the 
fact that it is a rad- 
ical departure from 
common ways to 
cook in paper bags 
Few women could 
be expected to call 
upon a grocer for 
bags to cook in, just 
from having seen 
them recommended 
in an ad, but a trial 
would convince the 
most skeptical that 
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1,200 for every working day, and 
it was found impossible to do 
more than take care of the con- 
sumer inquiries with samples. 

The company’s output is han- 
dled by seven sales agents, among 
whom the entire country is di- 
vided. These sales agents sell 
the product to the jobbers, each 
maintaining his own sales organ- 
ization. The jobbers in turn take 
care of the sales to retailers. 








Cooked in a Paper Bag! 


More delicious and flavorfal than if cooked by the most expert 





Shes 








such a proceeding 
was at least practi- 
cal if not altogether 
desirable. With each 
sample package a 
little book of direc- 
tions was sent. to- 
gether with certain 
recipes from the 
Soyer book, “Paper 
Bag Cookery,” and 
the customer was 
directed to go to her 
grocer for a supply 
when the samples 
were gone. _ Inci- 
dentally the ‘com- 
pany acts as sales 
agent for the Soyer 
book, advertising 
for mail orders in 
the booklet sent 
with the sample 
bags. 








chef—unless he used a Union Cookery Bag. No trouble to prepare, 
no odor of cooking in the house, no greasy pans to wash afterwards; 
The Union Cookery Bags mean a marvelous’saving of time, labor 
and expense to every housewife. Things cooked in them gain new 
deliciousness, Use them for everything but soups and beverages. 


UNION 
Cookery Bags 


Prepare food as usual and slip into bag of proper size. Close the end of the bag 
tight and place in oven. Needs no watching. When time for cooking has clapsed, slide 
a plate under bag to take it from oven,and slif bag open with a knife to remove food. 

But, Never Use Ordinary Bags. They will 
spoil the food. Be sure you have the genuine 
Union Cookery Bags bearing this mark BO 
They are the only bags possible for cooking u and tasteless, moisture- 
proof, germ-proof, not affected by heat. Air-tight, they retain all the richness, 
flavor and aroma of the food, self-basting, self-browning. & oo 
Made. in all needed sizes and put up in sealed 25¢ sanitary packages. *okery B 


Ask Your Grocer to supply you—he can get them wherever he buys ordinary paper bagt. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES Today 
Send us your name and address and the name and address of 
your grocer and we will mail you, free, samples of various 
sized Union Cookery Bags with directions and recipes, Be 
the first in your town to use them, A postal will do, 


THE UNION BAG & PAPER CO. 1903 Whitehall Building, New York 





Fort Sorcr’s own method and recipes 
Ey'tne Ractsh chal oe” 
NICHOLAS SOYER 
the men ~ perfected paper bag 
ook er) Sent id for 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW WAY SET FORTH 










At first a sample package was 
also sent to the grocer whose 
name appeared on the coupon, 
with a letter mentioning the in- 
quiry and directing him to his 
jobber for the cookery bags, but 
this was abandoned very shortly, 
owing to the fact that it was al- 
most impossible to keep up with 
the immense number of inquiries 
which came in. Ninety-five thou- 


sand in three months means about 





The grocers’ names which are 
received on the coupons are sort- 
ed according to the sales agents’ 
territories, and turned over to 
them. The sales agents re-sort 
them according to jobbers, and 
the jobbers’ salesmen directly so- 
licit the grocers. The jobber’s 
salesman is able to say to the 
grocer that the company has re- 
ceived a certain number of in- 
quiries from his town, and it is 
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highly probable that the grocer 
has heard from some of them 
himself, since they are all his 
customers. 

An interesting sidelight on the 
campaign is the number of in- 
quiries which have been received 
from hardware dealers,—a class 
of trade which uses very few 
paper bags, and hence had never 
been linked up with the selling or- 
ganization. At first it was some- 
what puzzling to figure out the 
precise cause for this interest on 
the hardware dealer’s part, until 
it occurred to the management 
that the dealer was merely play- 
ing safe, so to speak, and if his 
sale of pots and pans was to be 
interfered with, he was prepared 
to sell paper bags instead. The 
educational nature of the copy, 
together with the immense 
amount of editorial space given 
to the subject in all sorts of me- 
diums, convinced the hardware 


dealer that the movement was 
quite likely to be popular, and he 
had better get in line. 


SURMOUNTING AN OBSTACLE 


A more or less serious draw- 
back to the sampling feature de- 
veloped, in that so many of the 
bags got broken in the mail, so 
that they were unfit for tse. A 
small package containing two 
paper bags can be easily folded, 
and tied up in bundles with other 
mail matter. This process in- 
jured the bags to such an extent 
that it has been decided to dis- 
continue the free samples, and of- 
fer instead a package of thirty 
bags for a quarter through the 
local dealer. This will give the 
housewife an opportunity to make 
a better test of the process. She 
will get the habit, so to speak, and 
the pressure which she will bring 
to bear upon her grocer is 
expected to be proportionately 
greater. 

Part of the unusual volume of 
inquiries which this campaign has 
produced is no doubt due to the 
publicity which has been given to 
paper bag cookery outside of the 
advertising columns. The cam- 
paign was started right at the psy- 
chological moment, when every 
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woman’s publication was keen 
after the story of the new meth- 
od, and the household pages of 
the newspapers were carrying col- 
umn after column of discussion 
pro and con. The wisdom of the 
bag concern in getting started in 
time to reap the harvest, and in 
coming out with a sample offer 
of bags which would do the work 
successfully, is no doubt respon- 
sible to no slight degree for the 
success of the cookery system, 
The weak points in the sampling 
scheme, leading to its partial 
abandonment, were defects which 
could hardly have been foreseen. 


Oe 


HAT TRADE-MARK SUIT 


Suit for a preliminary injunction and 
an accounting was instituted in the 
United States Circuit Court on Novem- 
ber 23 by the Nox-all & Gotham Hat 
Company against Denzer, Goodhart & 
Co., of New York City, to restrain the 
latter from using the trade-marks 
“Non-X-Ell” and “Standard.” The 
Nox-All & Gotham Hat Company, which 
acquired the business and trade-marks 


from Berthold Scheuer, who was a 
member of the former firm of Denzer, 
Goodhart & Scheuer, allege that Denzer, 
Goodhart & Co. are deliberately in- 
fringing upon its trade-marks and ask 
for an injunction and an accounting 
to ascertain the profits it alleges have 
been made by Denzer, Goodhart & Co. 
on the sale of its hats, under the al- 
leged infringing marks. 

The two trade-marks here reproduced 
are those involved in the suit. The 
“Non-X-Ell” is the one that is declared 
to be an infringement. 
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PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY 


CERTaintTie® 


Maximum Efficiency 


Most advertisers cannot get maximum efficiency by advertising in 
the “standard” magazines to city people. 

Some national advertisers, keenly awake to changing conditions, 
have grasped the situation as it is, and have diverted their campaigns 
to the rural and small town field. 


Others are still following the line of attack of ten years ago, which 
was right then, but wrong now. 

The growth of YOUR business depends on which course YOU 
pursue. Learn the whole truth, forget sentiment, ignore precedent, and 
GET TO THE PEOPLE. 


These things are true: 

1. There are two small town and rural homes to every city home. 

2. The average rural and small town home has a larger income to 
spend than the average city home. 

3.. The average rural and small town home is less surfeited with 
advertising, is more easily moved by advertising, and has more influ- 
ence with the dealer than the average city home. 

4. The needs of the small town and rural home are more complex 
and diversified than those of the city home. 

5. There is less waste circulation, and you can reach many more 
homes, dollar for dollar, in the rural magazines than in the city maga- 
zines. 

Will you give us an hour to prove these things? We will also 
show you that the People’s Popular Monthly is the dominating adver- 
tising force in a $600,000,000 market in the richest advertising field that 
exists to-day. You are not getting maximum results for each dollar 
invested unless you have this magazine on your list. Ask us for proofs. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
W. E. Ruopes, F. M. Kructer, 


RuHOopEs, 
1017 Unity Bldg., 87 E. 28th St. 


Chicago, Il. C. A. Cour, New York City. 
409 Globe Democrat Bldg., 
R. R. Rive, St. Louis, Mo. O. G. Davies, 
711 Globe Bldg., 306 Gumbel Bide, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Mo. 
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UNEARTHING SELLING 
SNAG OVERNIGHT 





SHREWD USE OF INVESTIGATING 
CREWS DID IT IN ONE CASE—PER- 
VERSE INQUIRIES FOR FARM IM- 
PLEMENTS THAT WOULD NOT 
TURN INTO ORDERS— GETTING AT 
THE TROUBLE THROUGH THE 
DEALER 


By W. W, Garrison, _ 
Of the Hudson Motor Car Co.; for- 
merly of copy staff of 
Lord & Thomas. 

There is scarcely a great selling 
organization in this country which 
at times does not feel the cogs of 
its selling machinery slipping and 
wonder where the snag is. 

For years it has been the usual 
custom to put on more steam in 
the face of the resistance effected 
by the snag and win on sheer 
brute force. Another quicker, 
better, less expensive plan has 
been put into effect by several 
great national advertisérs with the 
result that to-day there are manu- 
facturers who can literally “press 
a button” and find out the seat 
of the selling difficulties. 

One famous national advertiser 
of a food product had been ex- 
pending enormous sums in maga- 
zines and newspapers driving 
home the story of his product to 
the American public. 

In several sections of the coun- 
try he began to note that sales— 
re-orders from dealers—were fall- 
ing off at an alarming rate. His 
selling force on the ground re- 
ported that “demand” had slack- 
ened, but that the condition could 
not prevail for long. 

The fact that it did prevail 
stirred the manufacturer to ac- 
tion. The habit of his advertising 
manager of investigating circula- 
tions of publications by taking a 
thousand names and finding out 
the caliber of subscribers led the 


manufacturer to adopt the same . 


measures. 

His product was being sold on 
its deliciousness — that was the 
central idea behind the advertis- 
ing copy, and that was the point 
that salesmen talked to dealers in 
urging them to stock the article. 
The advertiser decided to go 
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deep into conditions in the terrj- 
tory immediately surrounding the 
factory. Then, almost at the very 
moment the investigation was 
scheduled to start, he decided to 
make it a representative test in 
several different sections. 


MAKING A CIRCULATION TEST 


Cards were printed for use in 
questioning both consumer and 
dealer. The consumer was to be 
asked if she used the product, 
and what virtue it possessed that 
had caused its presence on her 
table. She was to be asked 
whether its taste was the reason 
it appealed to her; also whether 
its healthfulness had anything to 
do with the selection. The prod- 
uct was one of many of practi- 
cally the same nature. So the 
card bore the question: ‘What 
brand?” 

Then there was a card for the 
dealer. It asked him as to the 
increase or decrease of the use of 
this grade of products. It asked 
the best selling brand among his 
customers. The identity of the 
investigators’ employees was to be 
kept secret in asking questions of 
both consumer and dealer. 

Half a dozen representatives of 
the factory mapped out a route, 
the extreme points of which were 
nearly 2,000 miles apart and which 
gave a splendid average of condi- 
tions. When each representative 
reached the first city on his rout- 
ing, he was to organize a crew 
of canvassers, carefully instruct 
them as to how to approach and 
query both dealer and consumer, 


and when the first day’s work in 


that city had been finished to ap- 
point a man in charge of the can- 
vassers for the second and third 
days’ investigation. Then the 
representative was to move to 
the next city and repeat the work, 

At the end of the first day in 
each city the factory representa- 
tive was to wire a tabulated re- 
port as it bore upon the reduction 
in sales. 

One summer’s evening the sex- 
tette departed on their trip. More 
than 15,000 consumers and 1,000 
dealers were to be interviewed. 
The very first day’s wire reports 
showed the snag. The remaining 
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days confirmed the findings, It 
was found that more than seventy 
per cent of the consumers pur- 
chased the product because it was 
believed to be healthy — not be- 
cause of taste, the theme up to 
that time in the advertising copy. 


WHEN SELLING POLICY FELL DOWN 


It was found also that the con- 
sumer usually purchased any one 
of a large variety of food products 
of the same nature. There seemed 
to be no special preference for 
any particular brand, 

Another point. It was found 
that the dealers were substituting 
unmercifully. Because of the con- 
sumer’s request for this food, 
without asking for any particular 
brand: of it, the dealer usually 
pushed a brand that was manufac- 
tured locally—as was the case in 
nearly every community—and on 
which the profit, naturally, was 
longer. 

Before the first investigator had 
returned to the factory an entire 
reversal of selling policy had 
taken place. The dealer’s profit 
was made large enough, when the 
food was purchased in large quan- 
tities, to allow it to compete suc- 
cessfully with local brands. 

All advertising copy that was 
appearing in newspapers, maga- 
zines and weeklies was shelved 
and new copy written. This had 
for its central ideas health-talk, 
the strongest selling point to 
which any product can be lin 
Almost before the complete inves- 
tigation had been reported the 
new copy was on the way to pub- 
lications and the snag had been 
conquered. 

This manufacturer virtually 
found out his difficulty overnight. 
There was an immediate jump in 
sales in every section of the coun- 
try and the quick yeorders from 
dealers proved the advertising was 
selling the food. 

To-day when this national ad- 
vertiser sees the sales barometer 
dropping, he throws out his corps 
of investigators and finds out 

overnight. Their findings govern 
the action to conquer the condi- 
tion. 

A farm implement manufactur- 
er, some years ago, was having 
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We never before knew of a 
publication that so thoroughly and 
effectively, surely and permanent- 
ly established itself in the first 
ten weeks of its existence as has 


THE NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT 


Week after week it has ied 
its morning contemporary, which 
boasts almost as many years of 
existence as the Democrat has 
seen days, in volume of local ad- 
vertising carried. 


With the first issue off the 
press it had _ hopelessly out- 
distanced it in point of circula- 
tion. Compare these figures with 
sworn figures, if you can get 
them, of the Tennessean: 


The daily average net (sworn) 
circulation of the Nashville Demo- 
crat for the month of November 
was 26,780 copies. 


Many well-known general ad- 
vertisers are following the lead 
of local merchants and getting 
the benefit of publicity in this 
remarkable newspaper success. 


We are at your service, any- 
time, anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 


Bidg., St. Louis. 
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no difficulty disposing of his 
product through - jobbers — the 
channel he had sold through for 
years. The year previous he had 
undertaken an advertising cam- 
paign and had received barrels of 
hot inquiries, but no sales to 
speak of. 


A LETTER THAT BROUGHT RESULTS 


A keen advertising man, before 
he attempted to combat a series 
of apparently bad selling condi- 
tions, decided to find out the cause 
of the failure. 

So he wrote a letter. on this or- 
der: 

“A friend of yours whom I 
know tells me you have had some 
experience with , and 
I would like to know what you 
think of them. (Here followed 
several questions pertinent to the 
general class of products to which 
this manufacturer’s article be- 
longed.) I have got a Smith 
Company catalogue and wonder if 
you had any experience with their 
implement. If so, what? En- 
closed is a stamp, and I wish you 
would write soon.” 

The letter was mailed to a list 
of 1,000 farmer inquirer’, who had 
written for information, but who 
had never purchased. The letter 
was in handwriting—a zinc plate 
of the hand-written letter having 
been made and copies printed 
from it. The india ink in which 
it was written gave it a genuine 
appearance impossible of detec- 
tion. The thousand letters were 
mailed from a farming commu- 
nity. 

Back came the answer to the 
selling snag. The advertiser ha 
been pushing the entire field of 
implements to which his belong 
His copy had a broad, trade-wide 
appeal. That was the mistake. 

In more than 300 answers it was 
found the farmer had purchased 
a competitor’s product. The com- 
petitor had narrowed his copy ap- 
peal down to his own product 
solely, refusing to exploit the 


whole field and then count upon 
the catalogue to prove that his was 
the best of this class of goods. 
_This was the broad, trade-wide 
appeal that proved disastrous to 
the Smith Company. 
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On these findings the new cam- 
paign was built and brought home 
the orders. When the advertiser 
was asked -the reason for his 
trade-wide copy he replied that 
the general class of articles tg 
which his product belonged was 
not well enough known to the 
farmer. 
This condition was conquered 
by the mere picture of the imple 
ment in the copy, for its picture 
explained its use at a glance, The 
new campaign was an immediate 
success in sales. It did not, how. 
ever, develop so many inquiries as 
the trade-wide appeal, but it sold 
a far greater number of imple- 
ments and paid a splendid, profit, 
The writer has seen cases where 
such investigation discovered a 
myriad of difficulties. Sometimes 
dealers were oversold and despite 
apparent future demand would 
not re-order when the next selling 
season came around. Another case 
showed a bad flaw in the goods, 
as well as disgruntled consumers. 
Another showed poor distribution 
linked with magazine copy. It 
showed an overwhelming circula- 
tion waste that could not allow a 
profit on the campaign. 
Whenever the selling conditions 
seem impossible to overcome there 
is usually some way around. Get- 
ting to the ultimate consumer and 
dealer with salient queries has to 
the writer’s knowledge never 
failed to reveal the snag. It usu- 
ally does it in a hurry, too. 
———+oe——__—_—_ 


THE REPRESENTATIVES’ SHOW 





The Representatives Club, of New 
York, have practically completed prep: 
arations for the dinner and_ vaudeville 
entertainment to be held Friday, De- 
cember 15, at the Hotel Astor. It is 
planned to make the affair unique in 
advertising circles in that there is to 
be no thought of business; no speeches, 
not even a toast. It is to be an even- 
ing of pure sociability. Seats in the 
balcony have been reserved for the 
ladies. ‘Ten members of the Baltimore 


‘Ad Club are expected, together with 


representatives from Boston and Phila- 
delphia. Among those whose names 
appear upon the eee are J. T. 
Ashbrooke, W. C. Kimball, J. H. Living- 
ston, W. A. Sturgis, C. C. Fairchild, 
D. J. Gillespie. F. L. E. Gauss, H. M. 
Hobart. D. J. Payne, C. B. Van Tassell, 
E. G. Pratt, L. C. Paine, A. C. Camp. 
F. D. .Sniffen, C. R. Dickinson and 
Frank W. Lovejoy. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRANSPARENT SERIES NO. 3 


The Conclusive “Test of Efficiency” 


Is not “loading up” of the dealer, but 
a satisfactory sales-sheet of Re- 
orders—after the smoke of battle 
has cleared away. 


Will You Supply the Demand? 


That proposed sales-publicity campaign may be 
a thing of beauty now; but are you quite certain it 
will be a “joy forever?” If your “plan” is not 
based upon close and effective co-operation with 
the dealer—watch out! Creating a demand and 
supplying it are not synonymous, 


How About Re-Orders ? 


Loading up the dealer is all right, as far as it goes 
—but that isn’t profitable selling. The profits are 
in the re-orders. The dealer must unload be- 
fore he will re-order. 


Think it Over! 


Does your proposed campaign fully cover this 
little question of re-orders? If not, better do a 
little revising. Strengthen up your direct-touch 
publicity—the particular kind of advertising that 
materially decreases total campaign cost by ma- 
terially increasing sales results. 


Get interested and know (without expense or 
obligation on your part) just what International 
Advertising-Sign Service will accomplish for you, 
with wd aeough the dealer—write 


THE INTERNATIONAL SIGN CO. 
1122 PROSPECT AVE., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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JOBBER AS ECONOMIC 
FACTOR IN SALES 
WORK 





AS A SORTER AND CLASSIFIER HE 
MEASURES UP TC DEMANDS OF 
EFFICIENCY EXPERTS — A GOOD 
WORD FOR A MUCH-ABUSED IN- 
DIVIDUAL 





By S. Reid Warren. 

By the operation of a “transfer 
station” at Waverly, N. J., the 
Pennsylvania Railroad last year 
“saved”’ 11,342 freight cars. Sup- 
pose that in twenty-five, fifty, one 
hundred years from now some 
one rises and declares that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
should abolish this transfer sta- 
tion in the interest of economy; 
that it represents an unnecessary 
link in the chain of distribution 
and that freight should be 
shipped direct to each consignee 
instead of being sorted and re- 
loaded at Waverly—do you think 
he would have any good argu- 
ment to sustain his contentions? 

And yet the Waverly transfer 
station is merely a.“jobber” and 
performs the same functions that 
a jobber does in the mercantile 
world. In other words, instead 
of sending a carload from some 
small town in New York State 
direct to some far-away destina- 
tion and re-shipping various small 
shipments at innumerable places 
en route, the car is rushed to Wa- 
verly where it is unloaded and 
its contents consolidated with 
those for the same destinations 
from many other cars from dif- 
ferent places so that solid car- 
loads can be sent through to each 
of the towns for which shipments 
were included in the original cars. 

There were handled at this 
transfer station last year 100,000 
tons of. freight in less than car- 
load lots and the re-sorting and 
re-loading of this enormous ton- 
nage resulted as stated in the sav- 
ing of over eleven thousand cars. 
Besides, the cars during 1910 car- 
ried an average load of 7.42 tons 
per car; while in 1905 the aver- 
age load per car was only 6.44 
tons. 

The jobber is the “transfer sta- 
tion” of the business world. He 
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received large shipments from ~ 
manufacturers, subdividing each | 
shipment and consolidating the 
subdivisions so that a small quan- 
tity of each manufacturer's ship- 
ments are sent in one large ag- 
gregate to each retailer. This js 
just the same as making up car- 
load lots of shipments from vari- 
ous towns to some one town as is 
done at the Waverly station. 

If we stop to think what an 
expensive and inconvenient thing 
it would be for each manufacturer 
to make many small shipments to 
retailers, and how much it would 
add to the cost to consumers, we 
will cease to look at the jobber 
as a “middleman” adding to the 
cost of distribution and see in 
him an economic necessity. 


PERFORMANCE 
FOR BRAINS 


ECONOMICAL CALLS 


Experts in scientific manage- 
ment are giving the world a new 
view-point of economical accom- 
plishment of tasks but to those 
who have made no study of the 
underlying principles of scientific 
management a thoroughly modern 
organization may look “top 
heavy” in its rather large admin- 
istrative force in comparison with 
its force of manual workers, but 
the fact is that the economical 
performance of any piece of work 
calls for manual labor intelligent- 
ly directed and as the laborer 
does not possess the mental pow- 
er to analyze his task and work 
out the simplest and most direct 
and economical way of perform- 
ing it, the task must be divided 
between the administrative force 
and the “labor” force so that the 
labor force can have laid out for 
it precisely what it is to do and 
how it is to do it. 

And it seems to me that a study 
of the question of distribution in 
the light of broader knowledge is 
going to give the jobber a strong- 
er position so that he will no 
longer be looked upon as a para- 
site eating up profits that should 
go into the consumer’s pockets 
but as a necessary factor in the 
economical transfer and consoli- 
dation of many small shipments 
of merchandise into one - large 
shipment to the retailer. 

The work of gathering the cor- 























ner grocer’s many little orders of 
goods produced by widely sep- 
arated manufacturers in various 
parts of the country and deliver- 
ing them to his door must be ac- 
complished before the residents in 
his neighborhood can get their 
oatmeal and flour and canned 
goods, etc. What less expensive 
method can be adopted than a 
transfer and reshipping station or 
“jobber ?” ; 
For this reason, too, the mail- 
order business can never wholly 
supplant the jobber-retailer-con- 
sumer method of distribution; 
the goods must be gathered from 
the several manufacturers and dis- 
tributed to the consumer, and in- 
dividual shipments can never be 
as cheaply handled as lump ship- 


ments. 
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DELAWARE ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY DECLARES ABSORPTION 
A FRAUD ON CREDITORS 


Suit was instituted in the chancery 
court at Memphis, November 10, against 
the National Advertising Company of 
America, a Tennessee corporation, and 
the National Car Advertising Company, 
a corporation chartered under the laws 
of the state of Delaware. A_ receiver 
is asked for the National Advertising 
Company and judgment for $75,000, 
claimed as damages for alleged breach 
of contract. 

The complainant is the Street Rail- 
ways Advertising Company of Dela- 
ware, which sues in behalf of itself 
and other creditors through its attor- 
neys, Wright & Wright and Caruthers 

wing. 

The complainant avers that the Ten- 
nessee corporation has no tangible as- 
sets, but has discontinued business, and 
without regard to the rights of its cred- 
itors turned over to the defendant Dela- 
ware corporation its business, leaving 
its creditors in the lurch. It is insisted 
that unless this conveyance be declared 
fraudulent and set aside, the complain- 
ant will be unable to realize on its 
rights. 





++ 0+ --- 
AD-SELL LEAGUE OPENS EDUCA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN 


.The Ad-Sell League of Northern In- 
diana and Southern Michigan at South 
Bend, Ind., November 28, opened a 
well-planned educational course which 
the league has adopted and will follow 
through the season. The meeting was 
addressed by Julius Schneider, adver- 
tising counsel of the Chicago Tribune, 
who spoke on “Three High Spots in 
Advertising” ; T. T. Reddington, ad- 
vertising manager of the McCray Re- 
frigerator Company, of Kendallville, on 
The Relation of Advertising to Sales,” 
an A Manning, on “Advertising, 
Itself—Its Purpose.” 
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Speaking of the 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


The highest compliment 
the American Magazine 
has received is that it is 
‘too good to attain a large 
circulation. Yet it has a 


large circulation. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITORIAL BULLETIN 





The best story Edna Ferber has yet dane 
appears in the December American 
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Distributed through 33,859 postoff 
whom live in towns of 25,000 

medium through which you can eff 
church-going element in practically ¢ 


The Christian Herald is the only periodical, with so large 
a proportion of small town readers, that costs subscribers as 
much as $1.50 a’ year—all others costing seventy-five cents 
or less a year. 


The Christian Herald is 33 years old. It is the favorite 
periodical of its subscribers, and has a practically non- 
duplicating circulation. It means 300,000 mew customers 
for you in 33,859 towns. Rate is $1.50 per agate line. 


Undenominational, non-sectarian, wide-awake, newsy, 
mservative, reliable, subscribed for for its own sake rather 
chan from a sense of duty to church or pastor—the Christian 
Herald is a vital influence in the homes of every one 


of its 300,000 subscribers. 


Our subscription renewals have averaged 86% for a 








ARTHUR ACHESON 
Marquette Building 
CHICAGO Bible House§ N 
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mf Bi csed demand. 


® customers for You 
Towns. 


dio its 300,000 subscribers, 85% of 
hs, the Christian Herald is the only 
reach the substantial home-loving. 
community throughout the country. 


number of years, the highest percentage of renewals any 
national publication has ever achieved. 

One evidence of the subscribers’ thnft, confidence and 
response, is the fact that within ten years they have volun- 
tarily contributed over $4,000,000 to various charities which 
have been brought to their attention by the Christian Herald. 

Is there any publication for which you have an equally 
high regard? If there were, wouldn’t that be the very best — 
medium in which to advertise to you? 

Then why isn’t the favorite periodical of 300,000 homes 
in more than 33,000 towns the very best medium through 
which to introduce your product into those homes 
and towns? 

Why not identify your product with the confidence 
that 300,000 real homes have in the Christian Herald? 








CHARLES DORR 
6 Beacon Street 
usel New York BOSTON 
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our subscribers. 








I wish you could read the letters we get from 
They are the strongest 
evidence to prove the value of St. Nicholas, 
Here are a few extracts from letters re- 
ceived from St. Nicholas subscribers—they 


tell you a real story: 


“Father and mother both read St. Nicholas. 
I never can find out exactly what father reads 
in it for he always says he will just ‘look it 
over,’ but it usually takes him an hour to 
do that.” 

“Uncle Charley likes the articles on 
‘Model Aeroplanes’ and Uncle John never 
misses “The Battle of Base-ball.’ Aunt Ruth 
was delighted with the instructions for ten- 
nis; Auntie likes the Old Folk Songs. 
Grandpa thinks that story about the Liberty 
Bell was fine.” 

“My mother read St. Nicholas in her girl- 
hood and has renewed her acquaintance since 
I take it. My grandfather reads the stories 
and articles. My father desires me to show 
him the magazine each month.” 

“My father, mother, sister, three aunts, and 
two uncles read St. Nicholas.” 

“My uncle likes the puzzles and my father 
does the charades.” 

“St. Nicholas is lent to a neighbor and his 
wife and then to my bachelor uncle.” 


Who Reads St. Nicholas? 


The Boys and Girls of Course! 
But so do the Grown-ups— 


Why don’t YOU advertise in 


this real Magazine? 


Don M. Parker 
Advertising Manager 
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THE APPEAL THAT’S BASED 
ON KNOWN FACTS 





HOW THE TRADE PAPER ADVERTISER 
IS ABLE TO CHOOSE THE PARTICU- 
LAR APPEAL WHICH WILL REACH 
AND CONVINCE THE MAJORITY OF 
READERS—NOT NECESSARY TO 
“EXPLAIN” — CUTTING THE COPY 
TO FIT 


By Roy W. Johnson. 


II. 


While it is true that the trade- 
paper advertiser’s range of appeai 
is limited, he enjoys an advantage 
over the general advertiser in one 
respect at least, namely, that he 
doesn’t have to explain what he 
is talking about at great length. 
Every reader of his ad will, nine 
times out of ten, know exactly 
what he means without a di- 
agram. Hence, it comes that the 
trade-paper ad can give a great 
deal of space to convincing the 
reader, after his attention is se- 
cured. : 

In this connection, 
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of its readers every time, where 
the advertiser in general mediums 
does not dare leave anything to be 
supplied. 

In other words, the reader of 
the technical or the trade-paper 
can be trusted to make the adap- 
tation to his own needs, whereas 
the reader of the general maga- 
zine must have the application 
made for him. 

If that ad were to be run in a 
magazine of general circulation, 
in order to be sure of getting its 
true significance into the minds 
of readers, it would be necessary 
to explain that the replacement 
of a railroad bridge must be done 
so as not to interfere with traf- 
fic; that it must be done with 
every possible precaution against 
accident, and so on. The ad 
would lack the force of convic- 
tion otherwise. It does convince 
in its present setting because the 
advertiser was able to use all 
that knowledge as a foundation. 

The ad of the Fort Wayne 
Electric Works goes more into 








notice the ad of the 
Lucius Engineering 
Company, reproduced 
herewith. Judged 
from general maga- 
zine standards, it 
wouldn’t be much 
good, because it takes 
the ordinary, non- 
technical reader some 
little time to figure 
out what the advertis- 
er is talking about. 
The pictures tell prac- 
tically the whole 
story, and not until 
the type in the arrow 
is read does the ordi- 





since January, 
1910. 






We have had 14 con- 
tracts like this for 
the B. & A. R. R. 





Whether It’s a 
ridge or a Building 


t built, moved or dismantled, we are ready for the job 
npact, well-knit organization that is ready for every 









‘Let us figure on your work 
state your requirements, and we will furnish 


done, mailed upon request 


Lucius Engineering Company, Pitsburth, Pa. 





nary reader realize 
what the story refers 
. to, whereas the tech- 
nical reader of the 
Engineering Record 
needs only a glance to 
tell him that those 
pictures represent 
something pretty im- 
portant. The adver- 
tiser in the technical 














paper can take advan- 
tage of the experience 
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From Engineering Record 
THE PICTURES TALK 


TO THE “MAN WHO KNoWs” 
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detail in the text, and hitches the 
argument up with “scientific man- 
agement.” Even without the text 
it is convincing, because every 
machine-shop owner who reads 
the headline realizes instantly 
that it would mean something to 
him to be able to “move his ma- 
chines like checkers.” And to 
call it “scientific management” 
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From Power. 


“SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT” SIMPLY EX- 
PRESSED 


adds to the argument the weight 
of a pretty well-advertised move- 
ment. 

Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that a good many manu- 
facturers who have concluded 
that trade-paper advertising does 
not pay, have done so because 
they have not realized the trade- 
paper’s function of talking only 
to a_ selected audience. The 
habit of putting the thing down 
in its simplest terms—and then 
furnishing a diagram—was_ so 
strong, that the trade-paper cam- 
paign was organized on _ that 
basis. The consequence was that 
the reader was bored with a lot 
of facts perfectly obvious to him, 
and a lot of explanation which he 
didn’t need at all. 

The good trade-paper is a 
business paper. It isn’t read as 


a rule in the leisure hours of the 
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“long winter evenings,” when 
there is plenty of time and the 
‘nind can be permitted to wander 
over a wide field of suggestion, 
The trade-paper reader wants to 
get right at the heart of the 
proposition at the start, because 
he knows something about it be- 
forehand. He is going to decide 
mighty suddenly whether there is 
anything to interest him in a cer- 
tain page, and the proportion of 
trade-paper readers who get past 
a blind headline is small. 

“One Star Dry Cell Will Ring 
a Bell Continuously for Eight 
Weeks” reads the headline of 
the Efficiency Electric Company 
It convinces the man who is turn- 
ing the pages that he wants to 
find out more about Star Dry 
Cells. He knows _ something 
about dry cells already. If he 
knew nothing about them the 
probabilities are that the headline 
wouldn’t get much response. For 


One Star 
Dry Cell 
Will Ring a Bell 
Continuously 


For Eight Weeks 
ae 


if given a rest of four minutes at intervals of two weeks. 


The Star Dry Cell has tremendous, recuperative power. 
Even when apparently dead, with no. indication of voltage 








or amperage, its Power will, after a ‘short rest, return for 

a period fully as long as when first tested—and the cell 

will repeat this performance twice. 

Meat tests show that a ~ Dry Cell will light a 2-volt, 
ight irs with rests of one hour 

at age fonervele The would be nine times as long 

as any other cell on the market would hold up. 

Star Batteries are not affected by moisture or dam; 

and are the only batteries, on ee market which will not 

dry out or cat out when not ii 

They are guaranteed to be the ery and the only two-volt, 

one-cell dry batteries in the worl 

If your dealer hasn't them, write direct for full particulars 

a ( 

No free samples. Trial samples, 25 cents each—not more 

than eight to one individual. 


EFFICIENCY ELECTRIC co. 
CHICAGO 


4524 LINCOLN AVENUE 











From Electrical World, 
“LONG LIFE” APPEAL TO THE ELECTRICIAN 


general effect the headline would 
read “Cut your dry battery bills 
in two,” or “This dry battery will 
run nine times as long as any 
other,” but those _ headlines 
wouldn’t “get” the technical man 
because he knows too much about 
the product. 

The point I am trying to make 
in all this is the necessity of 
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No manufacturer cares 
to trust his goods to a frail, leaky 
boat, badly manned and without sail 
or motor. 

He wants a trim, modern, well- 
built, staunch ship which will reach 
its port on scheduled time. 


He wants an advertising medium 
that goes straight to the homes and 
answers the needs of its readers, 


—because they believe in its editorial policy 
and its editorial standard, 


—because it says the things they wish to 
know and ought to know; 


—because it does something more than 
merely entertain them; 


—because it inspires them; sets them think- 
ing, gives them a fresh and clearer viewpoint. 


That sort of craft is 


McClure’s 
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studying the trade-paper you are 
going to use, and writing copy 
which will fit its readers. You 
can run the same ad in fifteen 
general magazines with good re- 
sults, but you can’t do it in fif- 
teen trade-papers if you want to 
get anywhere. 

In fact the selection of the 
copy for the particular medium is 
as important as the selection of 
the medium itself. Imagine the 
Efficiency Electric Company’s ad 
transferred to one of the auto- 
mobile trade-papers, whose cir- 
culation includes car manufactur- 
ers, dealers, garages, and car 
owners. They all buy dry bat- 
teries more or less, for ignition 
purposes, not for ringing bells. 
The ad as it stands might con- 
vince some of them that the Star 
Dry Cell has greater life than 
any other, but it would present 
a stronger appeal if the headline 
were changed to apply to gas- 
engine ignition. 

The conduct of an_ efficient 
trade-paper campaign for an ar- 
ticle of general consumption re- 
quires a good deal of work in 
the preparation of copy to fit the 
various fields, but there is this 
advantage about it, there is no 
doubt as to what is the right 
appeal. It isn’t necessary to re- 
sort to guesswork, or experiment. 

If I am going to advertise dry 
batteries in a general medium, it 
will take some pretty careful 
figuring (and I won’t be sure at 
that) to find out whether the 
majority of readers will be more 
interested in bell ringing, or ig- 
nition, or lighting. Whereas, 
with the trade-papers, the field 
covered tells me instantly what 
the appeal must be. In the elec- 
trical trade, I talk bell ringing; 
in the automobile field, ignition; 
in the telephone field, lighting; in 
the hardware trade, selling points. 

It is all a matter of sizing up 
the field right, and the very na- 
ture of the trade-paper itself gives 
the advertiser his clue. 
—_—_~+or——————_ 


The Whiting Paper yg ed account, 
formerly placed by the Blackman-Ross 


Company, is hereafter to be entirely in 
the hands of Clifton Johnson, the well- 
known artist, illustrator and writer of 
Springfield, Mass, 





GETTING THE DEALER TO 
YOUR SIDE 





HOW THE HOUSE _ PUBLICATION 
MOULDS THE ORGANIZATION INTO 
A UNIT—TWO PUBLICATIONS, 
EACH WITH A DEFINITE PURPOSE 
—HOUSE PAPERS TAKE THE PLACE 
OF NUMEROUS SALES_ CONVEN- 
TIONS 





By Edward S. Babcox, 


Advertising Manager the Yawman & 
Erbe Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, 
II 


Here in the “Y and E” or- 
ganization we have two _ house 
publications, the “Y and E&” 
Idea, published the first day of 
each month “for the inspiration 
and instruction of everybody con- 
nected with the ‘Y and E’ busi- 


THE GIDEA 


Vol VI ROCHESTER, JULY, 1911 No. 10 











Crowning Session of Eastern Managers’ Conference 


Eager, Wow, Badeon, Anders, Hash, Seblinsey Meurer Lennon, Rockwell Scharter i 
Meviendyke, Seevens, Zoonerytic, Rebbuns, Lemme, Kelly, Mouse! Grerne Fowler Kaciber, Buctiand Nett 
Southgew, Cole Dandy and Herre 


FRONT PAGE OF “IDEA,” WHICH COVERED 
SALES CONVENTION 


ness” and the “Y and E” Sales 
Booster, the object of which is 
to “boost sales.” 

The first is a twenty-four-page 
monthly magazine, handy pocket 
size. The second is ten by 
twelve size, four, eight or six- 
teen pages, and is published five 
or six times a month. 

The Jdea is the magazine; the 
Booster the newspaper of the or- 
ganization. That’s their relation- 
ship. Both go to our 2,000 and 
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more selling representatives all 
over the world 

The other day an agent wrote 
in: “I read the Jdea more 
studiously than any trade paper 
I get. Be sure and send me 
every copy.” 

The “Y and E” IJdea is eight 
years old. It is edited here in 
the advertising department, and 
goes out, not once in a while, 
but absolutely on the first day of 
each month. We regard its 
regularity to be quite as im- 
portant as its contents. There 
have been too many of these 
“every little while” publications. 


WHAT “THE IDEA” DOES 


Everybody contributes. 

Anybody selling “Y and E” 
systems at home or abroad can 
have his say in its columns. It 
always has been the “Y and E” 
forum. Here we chronicle the 
news of the month; factory items, 
convention notes, branch and 
agency news, etc. 

I will give you a summary of 
contents of the October number: 
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1—Review of recent conferences : of 
branch salesmen. 

2—Reminiscences. A paper by R. B. 
Lockwood, of New York, Dean of 
“Y and E” sales force. 

8—Quiz Department. Here questions 
and answers are published for the 
good of all in the organization. 

4—Factory News. New Machines, How 
Complaints are Handled, New 
Buildings. 

5—An agent’s account of his tri 
the “Y and E” factories. Dub. 
lished to induce others to come. 
We have always urged agents and 
dealers to visit us. 

6—Announcement of Stationers’ Con- 
vention at Buffalo, and some 
reasons why every stationer should 


attend. 

%7—Photo of San Francisco Branch or- 
—— and an appropriate 
story 

8—Filing” “cards and folders behind 
guides—not in front. A technical 
treatise by the manager of our 
system department. The meat of 
the cocoanut. 

9—Something for nothing. This was 
the last page, and reviewed once 
more just what the “Y and E” 
advertising department was in a 
position to do for every agent and 
dealer in the organization. 


Appealing as it does to our own 
people and to agency and dealer 
folks who sell our line, you see 
we have a broad field to cover 











INTEREST 


more practical homes. 


decoration. 
remain open. 


CHICAGO: H. W. Ulrich 
440 So. Dearborn St. 


The readers of ARTS & DECORATION are 
vitally interested in creating more beautiful and 


This interest, coupled with the undisputed buy- | 
ing power of Arts & Decoration’s readers, has made 
the magazine an eminently successful medium for 
advertisers of fine furniture, pianos, decorative and 
building materials and all art objects for home 
A few preferred positions for 1912 


$120 a page and no waste circulation. 


Arts & Decoration 


ALBRO C. GAYLOR, Advertising Manager 
16 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


in the product, doubles the 


advertisement’s efficiency 


. 


BOSTON: Chas. S. Parr 
Tremont Temple 
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with the Jdea. It is easy to send 
out twenty-four, thirty-six, or 
even forty-eight pages of good, 
live, readable matter each month. 

Acting on the principle that 
one never knows how much a 
boy likes his stick of candy until 
you try to take it away from him, 
I asked the sales organization at 
a recent convention if we had bet- 
ter cut out the Jdea, save the 
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have a big convention about twice 
a year. Here the men could ex. 
change selling experiences, and 
each would be greatly: benefited, 
Where this is impossible, a house 
organ must do some of this work, 
So we put lots of selling experi. 
ences and sales helps into the 
Idea. 

We count our branch editors 
a real help in making the Ideg 
worth while. 





94 Sales Booster for September 2, 1911 


The Sales Booster 





Absolute Evidence 


A severe test, fairly conducted, proves superiority of “Y and E” 
wood cabinets beyond all question. After test, contents of metal 
Contents of wood 


cabinet were badly charred and powdered. 
cabinet were in perfect condition. 


dropped off. 





rivets. 


‘The box ablaze. A steel cabinet and 2 ~ Vand E” wood 


catines are in the center of the box, each in the heart of the the cases. The cards in the “Y and E” to make a general ail- 


fire—a fair and square test! 


conducted a test which proved be- 
yond all doubt that a “Y and E"’ cabinet 
will, in-case of fire, afford far greater pro- 
tection to its contents than will a cabinet 
of metal. 

A big wooden box was secured. A sup- 
port was firmly fastened half way be- 
tween the top and bottom. 

A one drawer ‘“Y and E" card cabinet 
(A-153) and a one drawer steel cabinet 
were placed on the support. The cabinets 
were of about the same size, and each was 
partly filled with cards and guides, the 


same quantity in each. The conditions Vand BE” men will testify that each cabinet got square deal. 


were identical for each of the cabinets. 
The box was packed with kindling and 
excelsior and the match applied. The fire 





is the “Y and F 
newspaper. It is print- 
ed in colors. It goes 
out as a piece of dis- 
play matter, rather 
than a dignified mag- 
azine, as the Idea is. 
We have a number of 
prize contests running 


blazed fiercely for about 12 minutes. ® 
‘A st indy of water was then turned on all the time, and 
the fire, and the blaze extinguished. ; prizes are illustrated 
The cabinets were pulled out of the : . 
smoldering box and photographed, Their in the Booster. Win- 
appearance is shown by the illustrations. ners are listed, and 


The wood cabinet was badly charred on 


the outside. ‘The metal label holder had @ll that sort of thing 


is carried out to the 


The steel cabinet was warped and li ° 
buckled, crevices opening up between the imit. 


Whenever we want 


The drawers were fhen pulled out of 


cabinet were absolutely unharmed—in nouncement to t h e 
ON July 29th, our General Sales Manager fact, were in as perfect condition as before u ‘ 


sales organization, 
and do not care to do 
it in a letter, we print 
it in good big, bold 
type in the Booster, 
and we get action. 
We find that it pays 
wonderfully to use a 
little judgment in the 
preparation of matter 
we send out to our 


A PAGE FROM AN “EDUCATIONAL NUMBER” OF THE “SALES Own sales organiza- 


BOOSTER”’ 


money, and spend it for some 
other kind of advertising. 

A roaring “No” settled it. 

To keep the Idea alive, down- 
to-date, and continually interest- 
ing to its readers, we have branch 
editors, one at each of our 
branch offices. These men on the 
firing line work in close co- 
operation with the editor-in-chief, 
and furnish him with sales ex- 
periences and other data which 
are worked up into readable mat- 
ter. 

The ideal condition for every 
sales organization would be to 


tion because these 
men are human, and 
until you have sold them on 
a proposition you need not ex- 
pect them to sell the consumers. 


THE DATA FILE 


The big thing in house-organ 
work is the getting of data, and 
filing it where you can get at it 
when you want it. We do that 
here by means of what we call a 
“data file.” Into it goes sug- 
gestions from people at the home 
office and in the field, clippings 
from other publications, _ etc. 
Everything is filed according to 
subject, and is readily accessible. 
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It will pay you WELL, right now, THIS VERY MINUTE, 
to send for the Analysis of Circulation (by states) of the 


Architectural Record 


the Most Powerful Business-Producer in the architectural 
and building industries. 


For such of your products as are used in building- 
construction, building-equipment, building-furnishing, or for 
the proper lay-out and treatment of the grounds, you should 
surely include The Architectural Record in your 1912 list, 
as THE RESULTS WOULD CERTAINLY PROVE 
SURPRISINGLY PROFITABLE. 


The Architectural Record is paid for and conscientiously 
studied by architects, owners, builders, general contractors 
and engineers, and also largely by individuals who are plan- 
ning to build. They are all keen for building information, 
and their purchasing power is enormous. 


A good portion of their money can easily be transferred 
to your bank account, and The Architectural Record can 
transfer it at a very moderate cost. Why not start the 
transfer with the February number? 


It’s the “best bet” for 1912—A SURE THING for YOU. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Contracts for less than Year 
one year, perissue Contract 


MD oo cis pat Res 2 ck eicd eonbeae herd umenaael $19.00 $190.00 
Ee ee EME ay Ly anna Tt 36.00 360.00 
SD Gio aos bios ebia bb's bao ie 8 1A Nae 60.00 600.00 


Printing Size of Page, 512 x8 inches 


GUARANTEED Average Monthly Circulation for seven consecu- 
tive months, ending with January, 1912, number, 11,185. 


GUARANTEED circulation of February, 1912, will exceed 11,000. 
Closing date for February number, January 10th. One form will be 


vheld open until January 15th, but no proofs can be shown. 


The Architectural Record Co. 


216 Metropolitan Annex New York 
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The associate editors, one in 
each branch office, send in ma- 
terial which applies to the specific 
problems they are obliged to 
meet. In this way our house 
organs are given a general appli- 
cation which would not be pos- 
sible if they were one-man pub- 
lications. 

I am continually impressing on 
our people in the field that these 
publications are theirs, ndt ours. 

The “Wood vs. Metal” Booster, 
illustrated herewith, is an ex- 
ample of one we had on tap for 
a year. We were continually get- 
ting letters, folders, complaints, 
suggestions and comments from 
customers and members of our 
own organization upon this ques- 
tion of the fire-resisting qualities 
of wood cabinets as compared 
with the metal cabinets widely 
advertised as fireproof. All of 
this material was filed, and when 
the time seemed right, was got- 
ten together and put out in that 
form, as ammunition for our 
sales guns. 

The results following the _is- 
suance of that Booster were so 
good that we had the same sub- 
ject matter, with a few changes, 
reprinted as a circular for gen- 
eral distribution. 

We try to make our house pub- 
lications timely. I don’t believe 
it pays to decide several months 
in advance just what we will at- 
tempt in a house publication. 
Sometimes we get the J/dea all 
laid out and make drastic changes 
in it at the last minute, simply 
to keep it right down to date 
and make it full of hot, interest- 
ing stuff. 

For instance, we had a dinner 
here in June. Our branch man- 
agers came in for convention. 
The Idea had gone to press. On 
the night of the dinner I got 
ambitious, ’phoned the printer to 
hold up the issue, had drawings 
made the next morning, cuts 
made that night in the newspaper 
office, and the next morning com- 
position was under way, and that 
night—after only two days’ de- 
lay—the Idea was run off with a 
big picture of the dinner, and 
various comments about it, which 
proved of great interest. 





TEN-MINUTE TALKS POLICY of 
COLUMBUS CLUB 


At the December 5 meeting of Ad 
vertising Club of Columbus, Ohio, ex. 
periment was made of having only local 
speakers, advertising men in different 
lines of work, to give ten-minute talks 
each, instead of only one speaker for 
the entire evening. 

The subject for this meeting was 
“What Makes an Advertising Man Sue. 
cessful?” The following speakers 
treated this subject from their respect. 
ive standpoints as_ follows: 

E Salt, “The Independent Adver- 
tising Writer and Counsel”; Charles F, 
Fischer (Business Manager, Columbus 
sat ie “The Newspaper Advertising 


an”; Harry Hanna _ (Advertising 
Manager, Union Clothing Company), 
“The Retail Advertising Man’’; William 


M. Mumm (President, Mumm-Romer 
Company), “The Advertising Agent”; 
S. T. Scofield (Publicity Manager. The 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany), “The Manufacturer’s and Tech- 
nical Advertising Man”; L. H. Bulkley 
(Representative, American Art Works), 
“The Advertising Salesman.” 

Aside from the variety offered, it 
was found that a busy man is perfectly 
willing to talk for ten minutes, often 
without preparation, when he would not 
feel able to devote the time to prepare 
himself for a whole evening’s address, 

The same method of arranging the 
programme in the future will, it is ex: 
pected, uncover much hidden talent 
among the members, and get the ad- 
vantage of interesting data from men 
who might otherwise not be called upon 
to speak. 

Ernest S. Jaros is the recently elected 
chairman of the programme committee. 


+ e+ 
“SUBURBAN LIFE” TO ISSUE 
“FLOWERS” 


The publishers of Suburban Life will 
begin next month the publication of a 
second magazine to be known as Flow- 
ers. It will not be a technical or horti- 
cultural periodical, but will approach 
the subject from a more popular or 
literary standpoint, as indicated by such 
titles as “Howers and Sentiment,” 
“Where the Flowers Get Their Names,” 
“Little Stories of Real Gardens,” ete. 
The size of the new magazine will ap- 
proximate that of Life. 


—————+-e-»—_____ 
“CHICKENS COME HOME TO 
ROOST” 


In a speech at the National Irrigation 
Congress in Chicago, December 6, Jas. 
A. Frear, secretary of state of Wiscon- 
sin, blamed untruthful advertising, 
which had induced American farmers 
to purchase “sand lots” in the Western 
states, for the large emigration of farm- 
ers to Canada. 

+20 +—___— 

A West Virginia darky, a blacksmith, 
recently announced a change in his 
business as follows: ‘“‘Notice—De co- 
pardnership . heretofore resisting be- 
tween me and Mose Skinner is hereby 
resolved. Dem what owe de firm will 
settle wid me, and dem what de firm 
owes will-settle wid Mose.” 
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A Straight Tip for 
Advertising Agents 














Find out who among your copy men and 
executives are readers of PRINTERS’ INK. 


Compare the efficiency of those who are 
and those who are not subscribers to The 
Little Schoolmaster. 


Remember that every copy of PRINTERS’ 
INK is an impulse to ortginal thinking. 


Consider what other agencies are doing. 
(For example, several of the largest agen- 
cies each subscribe for their leading men.) 


If the investigation warrants it, send 
PRINTERS’ INK for 1912 to those of your 
men whose usefulness you think can be 
more highly developed. 


It might be good diplomacy to call the 
subscription ““A Christmas Present.” 


Price, two dollars a year flat. 








‘Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


12 West 3lst Street New York 
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HOUSTON ADDRESSES AD 
LEAGUE ON DISHONEST 
ADVERTISING 





INTERESTS OF THE PUBLIC, OF AD- 
VERTISERS AND OF PUBLISHERS 
ARE IVENTICAL—A REVIEW OF THE 
EVIDENCE THAT CALLS FOR PROMPT 
AND EFFECTIVE LEGISLATION 





[Eprrortat Note:—This stirring ad- 
dress was delivered by Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, vice-president of Doubleday, Page 
& Co., and chairman of the educational 
committee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of America, before the mem- 
bers of the Advertising Men’s League, 
of New York, Thursday evening, De- 
cember 7. 
livery marks an epoch in the develop- 
ment of advertising, for at this meeting 
the League seized its opportunity to be 
among the first of the advertising clubs 
of the country actually to take a definite 
step toward the end of making the 
PrInTERS’ INK plan a reality. The en- 
thusiastic and earnest spirit of this 
meeting is shown in a report published 
elsewhere. ] 


Standing here before advertis- 
ing men, I want my first word to 
be in acknowledgment to Print- 
ERS’ Ink for what it has done in 
beginning this propaganda in be- 
half of honest advertising. In 
all of its long and honorable his- 
tory, from George P. Rowe'l’s 
time until now, our great journal 
of publicity has never espoused a 
worthier cause, nor gone about it 
in a more effective way. 

It seems to me that this effort 
to br:ng about the enactment of 
adequate Jaws in all of the states 
is one deserving of our unquali- 
fied support; and I believe the ad- 
vertising clubs will strongly and 
universally, support the effort. 

In this connection I want to say 
that at the meeting of our 
National Educational Committee, 
here at the Aldine, a couple of 
weeks ago, we decided to make 
this subject of the legal suppres- 
sion of fraudulent advertising the 
theme for consideration by the 
clubs in January. We deliberately 
put the subject in January, be- 
cause at that time the legislatures 
are convened in the various states 
and it will be possible for the dis- 
cussion among the clubs to effect 
legislative action. 

I want:to congratulate the New 
York Advertising League in being 
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The occasion of its de, 
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one of the first clubs to take up 
this proposal and devote a meet- 
ing to it. This is thoroughly 
characteristic of this alert and ag- 
gressive organization, which has 
both vision and effectiveness, 

This subject, the effect of 
fraudulent advertising, it seems 
to me, can be best considered by 
dividing it into three parts. 

First: ‘The effect of fraudulent 
advertising on the public. Second: 
The effect on honest advertisers, 
Third: The effect on honest pub- 
lishers. 

Of course, in a broad way, the 
effect on the public includes the 
whole effect of fraudulent adver- 
tising; for, with the public rests 
the case of all advertising and of 
all publishers. And what is the 
effect of fraudulent advertising 
on the public. In the first place, 
there is the definite loss that 
comes through the deceit and mis- 
representation. Here are several 
concrete illustrations that will 
show that fraudulent advertising 
is not an imaginary thing but a 
real, practical evil. Let me take 
four important commercial fields, 
clothing, shoes, pianos and finance, 
as illustrative of what unquestion- 
ably exists in all fields to a greater 
or less extent. 

On September 20th there ap- 
peared in the Atlanta Constitution 
and the Atlanta Journal a full- 
page announcement of a sale of 
clothing at nineteen cents on the 
dollar. The reason given for this 
extraordinary bargain offer was 
the alleged condemnation by the 
building department in New York 
of a factory in Brooklyn, making 
necessary the sale of the stock of 
this factory at a sacrifice price. 
A keen-eyed advertising man in 
Atlanta saw instantly what the 
managers of the daily papers 
should have first seen, that such 
announcements were a menace to 
the whole advertising business of 
his city. This gentleman, Jules 
B. Schloss, began an immediate 
investigation on his own account. 
By turning to the Brooklyn di- 
rectory, he found that there was 
no factory whatever bearing the 
name stated in the page advertise- 
ments. With this definite proof 
that the whole announcement had 
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The Press and the Bell System 


The power of the individual 
writer is multiplied by the print- 
ing press. In the same way the 
power of the individual tele- 
phone is es by the Bell 
system. In both cases increased 
usefulness comes from progress 
towards universal service. 


By means of the press the 
knowledge and thoughts of 
writers are spread throughout 
the land, maintaining among all 
the people the common lan- 
guage and the mutual under- 
standing which makes for na- 
tional co-operation. 


By means of the Bell system, 
each individual telephone be- 
comes connectable with every 


other telephone and each unit 
in the nation is given a personal 
membership in the most highly 
developed system of communi- 
cation that the world has ever 
seen. 


The press prepares prope for 
co-operation; the ll tele- 
phone system enables them to 
really co-operate. The press 
educates people separately; the 
telephone enables them to act 
upon their mutual knowledge 
immediately and at any distance. 


By co-operation with tele- 
graph and cable systems, uni- 
versal service for communica- 
tion is being made international. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 














“How long, Pat,” asked the 
gentleman with the thirst for 
information, “have you been 
carrying water from the river 
on this ox-cart of yours?” 

“Twenty years, sor.” 

“And about how much water 
have you hauled away in that 
time?” 

“All yez don’t see in the 
river beyont.” 


The trade of the farmer 
who reads Farm and 
Fireside is an inexhaust- 
ible river. It is an un- 
developed resource whose 
possibilities the manufac- 
turer has not begun to 
realize. There is only 
one way to get their trade 
and that is to go after it 
through the columns of 


FARM”FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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been built upon a lie, he had 
goods purchased, which were ad- 
vertised as “all wool.” On an- 
alysis it was found that they were 
all cotton instead. Thereupon 
this courageous man swore out a 
warrant for the arrest of the pro- 
prietors of the store’ and they 
were prosecuted. 

It is cheering to say that the 
Advertising Club in Atlanta came 
strongly to the support of Mr, 
Schloss and definitely aided him 
in his work. Unfortunately, the 
suit failed because of a technical- 
ity, but it accomplished its pur- 
pose none the less, for the fraud- 
ulent advertisers at once folded 
up their shoddy tents and stole 
away. 

Take the matter of fraudulent 
shoe advertising. It is within the 
knowledge of every man_ here 
that sales of sample shoes are fre- 
quently advertised. I wonder if 
you noticed in a recent issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK an admirable arti- 
cle from Mr. Taylor, the editor of 
the Boot and Shoe Recorder. In 
this article he says that sample 
shoes are made only in one size 
for men and one size for women. 
Notwithstanding this fact, shoe 
advertisers again and again ad- 
vertise that they have a complete 
line of sizes in sample shoes to be 
sold at absurdly low prices. Mr. 
Taylor estimates that such fraud- 
ulent advertising results in the 
sale of from twenty million to 
forty million dollars’ worth of 
shoes every year at prices which 
are in effect a swindle on the 
public. 

Take the third case of fraudu- 
lent piano advertising. Here is 
a line of advertising that really 
became a trade scandal. This ad- 
vertising usually took the form 
of an absurdly simple prize con- 
test. The person who solved the 
puzzle received as a prize a credit 
certificate calling for what was a 
fictitious discount on a piano, the 
price of which had been fixed in 
advance high enough to permit 
this discount. This coupon prize 
scheme has been worked in nearly 
every part of the country. The 
effect of this. fraud became so 
widespread that reputable piano 
dealers grew alarmed. They saw 
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how it not only cheated the buyers 
of these fraudulently advertised 
pianos, but it definitely injured the 
sale of responsible dealers who 
were handling standard pianos 
that were worth the price asked 
for them. At their annual con- 
vention in Chicago last June, The 
National Association of Piano 
Dealers unanimously passed this 
resolution : 


Resotven, that we discontinue and 
condemn any and all forms of ad- 


vertising which savor of deception or - 


calculate to mislead—and we also de- 
cry the use of certificates, coupons, 
essing prize award, and all similar 
orms of publicity in conducting so- 
called special sales, with special induce- 
ments, whether in the public prints or 
by letter or circular or other forms, 
and hereby request every piano mer- 
chant in this country to aid in elim- 
inating all such methods and throw his 
personality and influence into channels 
calculated to encourage and foster the 
legitimate, straightforward element that 
is dominating the highest thought of 
modern merchandizing. 


The fourth and last field to 
which I will refer in this hurried 
address, is the “Get Rich Quick” 
field. The harmful effect and loss 
to the public have been officially 
stated by Postmaster General 
Hitchcock as having reached the 
great sum of $250,000,000. Just 
think of the personal suffering 
which this loss entails. It hap- 
pens that I have _ personally 
been brought in close touch with 
this through the receipt by our 
Readers’ Service of the World’s 
Work of hundreds of letters 
from people who have lost their 
money, often their all, in buy- 
ing stocks and securities from 
these “Get Rich Quick” frauds. 
Many of the cases are pitiful 
to the last degree. Frequently 
women, who have taken the 
money that they intended to 
use in the education of their 
children and, in the alluring hope 
of greatly increasing it, have in- 
vested all of it in response to 
these fraudulent advertisements— 
only to lose it all. Now, every- 
one here will admit that this is 
not merely a harmful effect, but 
that it is a crime. It is something 
that makes a man’s blood boil, 
and it is something that should 
be instantly stopped. It is this 
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Mrs. David Campbell recently won 
a prize offered by the NASHVILLE 
DEMOCRAT for the best 200-word 
answer to the question: ‘‘Are women 
influenced in buying by sewspaper ad- 
vertisements?”’ 


We quote extracts from Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s excellent letter: 


“The daily newspaper goes into the 
home, it fills an intimate place in the 
everyday life of its readers; it is the 
cheapest, most convenient, most popular 
source of general and special informa- 
tion for the public; it is an educator 
along all lines. 


“It not only brings to our door the 
news of a busy world, its advertise- 
ments are the text-book of progress for 
every woman, be she the society devotee 
or the thrifty housewife. By these ad- 
vertisements she is enabled to keep 
pace with advancement, convenience, 
economy, utility, beauty and style. 


“Every advertisement bears fruit— 
some more, others less; but all some. 
Much depends on the advertiser, a great 
deal on the advertisement, but all on 
the medium by which publicity is 
gained.” 





Truthful, logical, convincing, isn’t it? 
And yet there are many advertisers, 
each wasting thousands of dollars 
yearly, trying to reach the women by 
some other and less direct method. 


We represent newspapers in a score 
of prominent cities. It is our business 
to supply you with every gatherable bit 
of useful information regarding those 
newspapers, the people they reach and 
the fields in which they circulate. 


We are at your service, anytime, any- 
where. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Newspaper Advertising Representatives 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 

Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
-Bldg., St. Louis. 
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The Old Grist Mill Erected In 1634 
The First Mechanical Achievement In 


NEW ENGLAND 
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Courtesy of Oxford Print, Boston. 















Today New England is pre-eminent in this country in manufacturing, 
and leads the world in the making of many different kinds of 
machinery. 

Where there- is skill, there is money. 

Where there is money, there are sales. 


The highest grade electrical machinery, boot and shoe machinery, 
jewelry, plow, pump, clock and paper machinery is made in New 
England. 


Leaders of the ‘world. 


Meriden—silverware; Waterbury—brass goods; New Haven—repeat- 
ing fire arms; Springfield—motor cycles; Lynn—women’s shoes; Sa- 
lem—shoe machinery; Worcester—corset and steel wire; New Bed- 
ford—mercerized cotton goods; Burlington—household dyes; Port- 
land—wire screens. 











These papers will bring grist to your mill as they have done for 
many another: 


Burlington, Vt.,,. Free Press New Bedford Standard and Mercury 
Portland, Me., Express Springfield, Mass., Union 
Worcester, Mass., Gazette New Haven, Ct., Register 

Lynn, Mass., Item Waterbury, Ct., Republican 

Salem, Mass., News Meriden, Ct., Record 
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feeling that prompted me to offer 
a resolution at the Boston Con- 
vention calling upon the Post- 
master General, and Congress, to 
require that anyone offering stock 
by mail should first receive a pos- 
tal permit, which should only be 
issued upon the filing of a state- 
ment of the assets and the 
prospectus of the company with 
the Post Office Department. In 
short, requiring the seller of 
stocks through mail advertising to 
get a postal entry, the same as a 
responsible publisher has to do 
before he can circulate his news- 
paper or magazine through the 
mails. 


EFFECT ON ADVERTISER 


Now, what is the effect of 
fraudulent advertising upon the 
advertiser? It is simply incalcul- 
able. Frankly, I do not pretend 
to know how to get the metes and 
bounds of the great area of dis- 
aster in this field. Every man 
here knows that the very life of 
advertising is confidence. What 
were the ringing keynotes of the 
Convention in Boston? They 
were Honesty, in order to build 
up confidence in the public in ad- 
vertised goods, and Efficiency, or 
Education, in order to make ad- 
vertising more effective. But 
everyone will agree that honesty 
comes before efficiency. Indeed, 
the very foundation stone of all 
advertising is confidence. So, 
isn’t it almost an axiom to say 
that fraudulent advertising, of 
necessity, tends to destroy confi- 
dence in all advertising? Is it too 
strong a figure to suggest an anal- 
ogy between the rust that cor- 
rodes and weakens the supports of 
a great bridge and finally causes 
the whole bridge to fall? Surely 
all of our advertising must rest on 
the pillars of confidence, and if 
they are insidiously worn away 
through fraud, and deceit, and dis- 
honesty, our whole structure is 
weakened, 

Let me illustrate the point that 
is in my mind in another way. 
Where can you find a keener lot 
of men than that making up the 
membership of the Association of 
National Advertising Managers? 
Here is an organization with 140 
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More than 19,000 Daily 


Worcester 
Evening Gazette 


Is a good buy for any advertiser. 


“There is more high grade ma- 
chinery made within ten miles of 
Worcester than in any other spot 
on earth. Worcester produces 
most of the wire goods in this 
country and is a world center in 
the manufacturing of metal work- 
ing machinery.” So writes a New 
England Statistician. 


This broad statement may be 
true and may not be quite cor- 
rect, but it is true that the Ga- 
zette is the best medium for ad- 
vertisers in this great section of 
skilled mechanics. 


The Gazette leads in display ad- 
vertising. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 











HAVE YOU SEEN 
THE 


DECEMBER 
NUMBER 


OF 











THE 


Bookman ? 








Have you read the ad- 
vertisement opposite 
third cover” of this 
December issue? 
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We spend $4,- 
025,000 every 
year for toys and 
games. 


Most of this amount is 
spent by and for children, 
yet most of the advertising 
of goods suitable for pres- 
ents is directed to men and 
women. So here now is al- 
most a virgin field to manu- 
facturers of all kinds of 
goods that appeal to chil- 
dren. 

Can you not see the wis- 
dom of appealing to the im- 
pressionable boy—the future 
man—the future consumer? 

THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is 
read by 50,000 boys. It reaches 
the heart of 50,000 homes and is 
read with equal interest by par- 
ents and children alike. Aside 
from the usual appeal to present 
consumers, it offers you, Mr. 
Advertiser, an opportunity of 
creating a feeling of loyalty and 
preference for your goods, 
which will later result in in- 
creased sales. Is this double 
effectiveness worth anything to 
you? 

(May we talk this proposition 
over with you?) 


THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE 


SMETHPORT, PA. 
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men, who control the expenditure 
of many millions of dollars, We 
will all grant at once that this 
organization is made up of ex. 
perts, as far as the effect of 
fraudulent advertising is cop- 
cerned on honest advertising, And 
what is their opinion? You will 
find it stated in a current number 
of Printers’ INK by Mr. Bourne, 
the chairman of the Publicity 
Committee of the association. He 
states in that article that the mem- 
bers of his association are so im- 
pressed with the injurious effect 
of such advertising, that it is their 
intention by concerted,  intelli- 
gent effort to efface this condition 
without unduly wielding the “big 
stick” by following this course: 

First, by making it clear to pub- 
lishers and publishers’ representa- 
tives that all questionable adver- 
tising must disappear before con- 
sideration can be given their pub- 
lications. * 

Second, by officially bringing to 
the attention of all members ad- 
vertisements that do not ring true, 
as well as the names of the pub- 
lications in which such advertising 
appears. 

Third, by refusing to advertise 
in these publications until such 
questionable advertising is re- 
moved. 

Fourth, by standing always for 
clean advertising that will state 
the facts exactly as they are, so 
that the advertising of any A. N. 

M. member will place the 
stamp of sincerity and value on 
other advertisements appearing 
alongside. 


EFFECT ON PUBLISHER 


But let me consider the effect of 
fraudulent advertising upon the 
publisher. To my mind, carrying 
fraudulent -advertising places a 
double responsibility on a publish- 
er. It makes him a party to de- 
frauding his readers, and it makes 
him a party to defrauding his 
honest advertisers. As my part- 
ner, Walter Page, has often said, 
“No publication is stronger than 
its weakest advertisement.” 

You cannot divide any publica- 
tion into editorial sheep and ad- 
vertising goats. Most advertisers 
are honest and they know that 
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they are sheep and are trying to 
sell real wool and, just as the ac- 
tion of the A. N. A. M. shows, 
they will not permit themselves to 


be herded with goats. Not only | 
does the publisher injure these 


honest advertisers by carrying 
fraudulent advertising, but in a 
very definite, real way he injures 
himself. This can be established by 
a simple formula in logic; the pub- 
lisher’s success depends on his ad- 
vertising; advertising depends on 
honesty ; therefore, the publisher’s 
success depends on honest adver- 
tising. This is a syllogism that 
cannot be disproved. Jndeed, the 
experience of every publisher 
proves its truth. Unfortunately, 
there are still some publishers 
whoo not yet see this truth, but 
som@day they will see it—but un- 
less they sharpen their vision they 
may see it too late. 

You may say that I am trying 
to establish too much. That I am 
contending that the whole re- 
sponsibility should rest with the 
publisher in regard to carrying 
doubtful advertising. Frankly, I 
think he should assume a great 
measure of responsibility. And if 
I felt that the plan which Print- 
Ers’ INK has proposed, of going 
more vigorously after fraudulent 
advertisers by law, would in any 
degree lessen the responsibility of 
publishers, I would oppose the 
plan; but as I look at it, it in no 
way affects the responsibility of a 
publisher; it merely aids the pub- 
lisher in more fully meeting his 
responsibility, because it enables 
him to guard more effectively 
against fraud. The plan will 
surely lessen the number of 
fraudulent advertisers and there- 
by make it easier for the publisher 
to squarely meet his responsibility. 

Isn’t it true that the interests of 
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all advertising men in this subject | 


are identical? If I may use that 
graphic figure of the Apostle Paul, 
“We are all members one with an- 


other.” What hurts or helps: the | 


billboard man, or the daily news- 


paper men, hurts or helps me as a | 


magazine man. You may think | 


that this is high flying. It is 
nothing of the sort. It is a most 
definite ground-work statement. 
Let me illustrate. Say that a 


| ing power of 








New Haven 
Register 


An ideal city for a try out. 

An advertising manager whose 
appropriation went wholly into 
national mediums thought he 
would like to try out a plan in a 
daily newspaper. 

He picked New Haven as the 
ideal city because “with 133,000 
people or about 29,000 familics 
well to do in this world’s goods 
it was to his mind an ideal city 
neither too small nor too large. 

He selected the Register be- 
cause it was an Evening two cent 
newspaper with 19,478 daily cir- 
culation reaching the medium and 
better class homes. 

When you desire the greatest 
possible sales in New Haven use 
the Register and you will get 
what you desire. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representative. 



































There is nothing mysteri- 
ous in the profit-produc- 


PHYSICAL 
CVLTVRE 


Devoted exclusively to subjects 
pertaining to health and right liv- 
ing, it exerts a wonderful influ- 
ence in the lives of the readers 
and paves the way to their con- 
fidence for the advertiser, 
New York Office: 1 Madison Avenue 
0. J. ELDER, Manager 
Chicago Office: Peoples Gas Building 
W. J, Macdonald, Manager 


Quality Circulation 
Brings Returns 
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“This Year I Will 
Confine My Ad- 
vertising Large- 
ly to Masculine 
Magazines” 








a well known product 

for office use. This 
manufacturer is confronted 
with the problem of reaching 
the greatest number of busi- 
ness men in the most effect- 
ive way. He has decided 
that he has been wasting a 
large part of his advertising 
ammunition by careless fir- 
ing. Hereafter he will shoot 
straight at his target. 


S: states the advertiser of 


A number of “Masculine 
Magazines” appear on this 
advertiser’s list for the com- 
ing year—and conspicuous 
among them is 


INESS 


A Magazine 
For Office Store F. 


(Poememiy ret soon nterer > 


BUSINESS is a Magazine of practical 
interest and definite dollars-and-cents 
value. It is edited in the interest of 
efficiency in the man and the organiza- 
tion. It is read by a responsible class 
of business men who look to its pages 
for actual help and ~ estion in their 
work, for business-building ideas and 
money-making methods that can be ap- 
plied in their own concerns. 


If your target is the man in office, store 
or factory, you can reach him through 
BUSINESS. 


Fire your first shot in the January num- 
ber. Forms close December 22nd, 


The Business Man’s Publishing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Eastern Office, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. 
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magazine carries into any city a 
fraudulent advertisement. This 
advertising will surely tend to les- 
sen the confidence in advertising 
as advertising in that community, 
just in proportion to the circula- 
tion and influence of the magazine 
in which the fraudulent advertise- 
ment appeared. Doesn’t that defi- 
nitely harm the daily newspapers 
in that city? For their value to 
their advertisers must depend on 
the confidence of their readers in 
the reliability of advertisers’ state- 
ments, and in the character of ad- 
vertised goods. The converse of 
this is also true. If daily news- 
papers in any city have been groy- 
eling down to low standards and 
destroying confidence in their ad- 
vertising, they have been @@stroy- 
ing confidence, as far as that city 
is concerned, in all advertising. 
Isn’t that of interest to every mag- 
azine? Most assuredly it is. 

Manifestly, there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to put our 
whole club movement behind this 
propaganda, to the spirit of which 
we are already committed, and 
work together to clean up not 
merely one form of advertising, 
but all forms of advertising. For 
in that way only can advertising 
as a whole be best served. 


i os 


AGATE CLUB HEARS TALKS ON 
BUSINESS 





The regular meeting of the Agate 
Club of Chicago was held at the La 
Salle Hotel, December 4, with an un- 
usually large attendance. A. W. Shaw, 
publisher of System, gave a talk, and 
explained the work that was being done 
at Harvard University along the lines 
of business research. An _ explanation 
of the work was made also by Selden 
O. Martin, Instructor, Graduate School 
of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. 

+o 


L. E. PRATT’S NEW AFFILIATION 





Llewellyn E. Pratt, who has for the 
past eleven years been connected with 
the American Art Works selling de- 
partment, four years of that time as 
manager of sales, has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager for the adver- 
tising sign department of the Passaic 
Metal Ware ‘Company. 

This is the concern headed by I. W. 
England engaged in the manufacture 
of high-grade decorated boxes. Mr. 
Pratt is a member of the educational 
committee of the A. A. C. of A, 
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UNITED CIGAR STORES, 
THEIR PRACTICES AND 
POLICIES 





(Continued from page 6) 


Always the same story. By this 
time I was running the factory 
end and taking general charge of 
the business. 

Before long we had forty stores 
in the chain and had spread into 
other states. The original con 
ception had grown. It was now a 
large undertaking, too big for a 
small company. We moved our 
headquarters down to New York 
City and started negotiations with 
the American Tobacco Company 
for capital and trade connections. 
The deal hung fire for a year or 
two and then it went through. 
We reorganized the company on 
a larger scale, took over the 
twenty retail connections of the 
American company throughout 
the country and started on a new 
climb upward. 





The second article in this series by - 


Mr. Whelan will be published in the 
next issue of Printers’ INK. 


a 
BUILDING SALES BY EXTENDING 
CREDIT 





The Studebaker Corporation, backed 
by $45,000,000 capital, and manufactur- 
ing automobiles, announced a policy of 
henceforth selling automobiles on a 
credit basis, taking notes as freely as 
cash in payment for its product. 

General Manager Walter E. Flanders 
says: “There is many a_ responsible 
business man and farmer who is emi- 
nently able to own an automobile and 
who yet hesitates to take so much cash 
out of the reserve on the instant. Then 
again we find that frugal persons fre- 
quently resort to the expedient of pay- 
ing the ready cash they can afford for 
an unreliable second-hand or a poorly 
constructed new car, when by the credit 
plan they would select a first-class, full- 
sized automobile, paying part cash and 
taking time for the balance. 

“Having in view the future rather 
than the immediate present we have 
simply adopted the credit method, which 
more than any other factor has been 
responsible for the success of such con- 
cerns as the International Harvester, 
the Rock Island Plow, the Studebaker 
Wagon, the Singer Sewing Machine and 
ne whose market is world- 
wide. 

—_—_——+o—————_——_ 


The Indianapolis, Ind., Sum has been 
elected to membership in the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
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The only 
Evening Paper in 
PORTLAND 
is the 


Express 


The Express covers the entire 
city of Portland, Maine. 

Advertisers may feel assured 
that they reach practically every 
newspaper reading family in Port- 
land with our paper. 

Out of 13,347 families 12.389 
subscribe for the Express. 

The remainder of the 19,357 
gross circulation is mostly in the 
suburbs of Portland. 

Advertisers will find Portland a 
fine city for a try out, and the 
Express the one great paper. 


JULIUS MATHEWS, Representatwwe. 





A November Advertising 
Record 


In November, 1911, The Record-Her- 
ald contained 2,210 columns of adver- 
tising, exceeding all previous records 
for this month in the history of the 
paper and showing a substantial gain, 
187 columns, over November, 1910. The 
gains and losses of the Chicago morn- 
ing pom in November, 1911, com- 


pared with November, 1910, are as fol- 
lows: 

The Record-Herald ...Gain..187 Cols. 
The Tribune ......... Loss. .801* ‘‘ 


The Inter-Ocean ......Loss.. 33 ‘ 
The Examiner ....... Gain.. 12 “ 


The gain of The Record-Herald for 
eleven months of 1911 over the corre- 
sponding months of 1910 amounts to 
1907 columns, far exceeding the com- 
bined gain of the other Chicago morn- 
ing papers. 

These comparisons are made from 
statements prepared by The Washing- 
ton Press, an independent audit com- 
pany. 

*In November, 1910, The Tribune 
published three special issues con- 
taining a total of 883 columns of 
special advertising. 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 
New York Office, 710 Times Building 


J. B, Woodward 
Eastern Representative 
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When an adver- 


tiser buys space 
Increasing ;”, publication, 


the Value he is b uyin 

of Space something whic 

can be expressed 
in various terms. One way to ex- 
pless it is that he is buying a cer- 
tain share of the readers’ confi- 
dence in the paper. He is buying 
good-will. He is buying belief. 
The price he pays is as high as it 
is, or as low as it is, because the 
publisher can deliver a _ certain 
quantity and quality of belief in 
the statements which are spread 
on his pages. He has capitalized 
the public will-to-believe. 

As every advertising man knows 
—and as too many publishers have 
found out to their cost—the pub- 
lic will-to-believe is no constant 
and stable quantity. It is continu-' 
ally on the increase or on the 
wane. It takes pretty constant 
effort on the part of the editorial 
department to keep it on the rise. 

And it is the most vital factor 
in the success of the publication. 


A drop in belief is followed by a 
drop in interest, which means g 
falling off in circulation, which 
means something not necessary to 
mention, 

Belief in a publication, like be- 
lief in an individual, is created by 
good faith —- keeping promises, 
Swindling a man to-day is a poor 
way to get his belief in the prop- 
osition you are going to make 
next week. Ethical questions en- 
tirely aside, it depreciates one’s 
value in a man’s eyes to cheat him, 
The publication which carries a 
fraudulent advertisement simply 
isn’t worth so much in the regard 
of the man who has been de- 
frauded. 

Belief in the publication has 
been weakened—every similar in- 
stance weakens it still further— 
and the value of the space is pro- 
portionately lowered, even though 
the price may be kept up for a 
while. But in the end, the results 
from honest advertising will show 
a decrease in the belief in the pub- 
lication, and the price will have to 
be readjusted to the value. 

A law against fraudulent adver- 
tising, backed up by a police pow- 
er, as is proposed by Printers’ 
Ink, would certainly drive some 
advertisers out of business. Would 
that mean a decrease in publish- 
ers’ incomes? Would it work a 
hardship to the publishing busi- 
ness? 

Does it work a hardship to the 
medical profession to drive out 
the quack? Is the legal profes- 
sion injured by the elimination of 
the ambulance chaser? No. For 
the removal of those gentlemen 
simply increases the public confi- 
dence, and makes the services of 
those who are left worth more. 

That’s it—worth more. If the 
public confidence were to be 
raised, the space would be worfh 
more than it is. The stronger the 
public belief in a publication, the 
inore it is worth to the advertiser, 
and the more the publisher can 
get for it. 

The Printers’ INK statute is re- 
ceiving the support of publishers, 
first on ethical grounds, and sec- 
end because its adoptieon will en- 
able them to make more money. 
And it will be a positive raise in 
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yalue, too; a raise in the value per 
thousand. 

If that were all of the advan- 
tages to the publisher it would be 
enough. But it isn’t all. The 
statute will actually create new 
advertisers because it will make 
advertising more profitable. It 
will increase the public belief, 
which will increase the value of 
the space. At present rates, the 
publisher could make as much— 
perhaps more—money as he does 
now; and he would be entitled to 
raise the rates because the space 
would be actually worth more to 
the advertiser. 

In fact, it is pretty hard to see 
how anybody has anything to lose, 
except the dishonest. advertiser. 
The honest advertiser will profit, 
because his credit is raised with 
the public, the publisher will prof- 
it because what he has to sell will 
be enhanced in value, and the pub- 
lic will profit naturally and ob- 
viously. 

The only man who has any li- 
cense to kick is the man against 
whom the movement is aimed, and 
that fact is so well appreciated 
that the logical presumption is 
that he who kicks defines his own 
classification thereby. 








Printers’ INK says: 

An ounce of finding the defect 
right now is worth several tons 
of post mortems.. 








A substitution of 
Forced vs. two words for 
Voluntary two others used 
Publicity in the plan of 

udge Gary, of 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, for the guidance of “Big 
Business” would have changed 
most significantly the tone of his 
suggestion. 

: Judge Gary, who is chairman of 
the directors of the “trust,” ap- 
peared the other day before the 
Senate committee on interstate 
commerce and submitted a formal 
defense of the trust idea. 

After describing vividly the im- 
mense good a large corporation 
like the United States Steel Com- 
pany is empowered to accomplish 
a vistes of its very bigness, he 
said: 
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“It is suggested that the dan- 
gers arising trom these great con- 
solidations can be eliminated and 
their benefits preserved by the fol- 
lowing plan for their regulation.” 

He then proceeded to touch 
upon the subject of Federal 1:- 
censes, saying the first condition 
for granting these is “that the 
utmost publicity should be ob- 
served in all matters specified by 
the Federal authorities.” 

For “Federal authorities,” sub- 
stitute “common sense’ or “good 
judgment,” and you have all the 
difference between a corporation 
on the defensive, being yanked to 
the mark continually by the agents 
of the people at Washington and 
a corporat.on aggressively seek- 
ing the good-will of the people. 
For the publicity that is doled ou 
in accordance with a mandate can- 
not be as effective as that which 
the managers of a corporation 
cheerfully yield, because of their 
recognition that the time has come 
when surly silence is a poor bas s 
as a dividend maker. 

Some large corporations have 
read the signs of the times aright 
and with shrewd judgment are 
voluntarily taking the public into 
their confidence, in a way that 
would make the old masters of 
gum-shoe business methods stand 
aghast. 

In this number of PriINTEKS’ 
Ink Herbert N. Casson power- 
fully states the case for progres- 
sive “Big Business.” He does not 
suggest that corporations give just 
enough publicity to meet the de- 
mands of the law, but rather that 
they go “all the way” and conduct 
their game wholly above board. 

Judge Gary is right in stating 
that Big Business has its justifica- 
tions. But he did not show in 
his testimony before the Senate 
committee that he had yet per- 
ceived in all its significant rela- 
tions the meaning of the pres- 
sure for greater publicity which is 
causing so much inconvenience to 
the peace of mind of reluctant 
corporations. 





PRINTERS’ INK says: 

“I did it First’ can have the 
glory. “I did it Better” connects 
with ihe profits. 















Out of London 
recently came a 


‘Highest 
Awards’’ to letter to Ameri- 


Order can manufactur- 

ers that has been 
stirring up conflicting emotions in 
their conscientious breasts. It is 
atrociously mimeographed, but 
how bright the hope its mussy 
lines inspire ! 

It is signed very appropriately 
with a rubber stamp—so numer- 
ous, evidently, were the names of 
possible “come-ons” in the mail- 
ing list—by Max Kaiser, Commis- 
sioner General, of the “Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Pure Food, 
Beverages, Health and Hygiene.” 

Max offers to take under his 
wing the exhibit of any American 
manufacturer at this exposition, 
to be held in Paris, March, 1912, 
and see that it is awarded “highest 
honours,” consisting, he gravely 
states, “of Diploma and Gold 
Medal or Grand Prix.” 

Every American advertiser who 
is itching to get into “direct touch 
with the European markets, and 
the buying public,” is enthusiasti- 
cally invited to share at the price- 
less honor feast. Max has a fine 
equipment for taking care of his 
patrons, too. He has a “well- 
trained staff and will do anything 
required in the interest of Ameri- 
can exhibitors.” He’ll take care 
of such little things as sales circu- 
larizations and the corralling of 
buyers who will be led to “call 
at your particular stall.” “Stall” 
is a good term as here used, and 
were it not for the London date 
line, one might suspect a subtle 
play upon words. 

But it isn’t fair to the thought- 
ful Max to dole out his promises 
in bits. Here is the nub of his 
proposition. The letter reads: 


My personal representation is a guar- 
antee that your exhibit shall be awarded 
by the INTERNATIONAL JURY high- 
est honours, consisting of Diploma and 
Gold Medal or Grand Prix. 

You will easily understand that such 
an award obtained at the Paris exhibi- 
tion means an everlasting advertise- 
ment, which enables you to make use 
of same on all your printed matters, 
posters, price lists, labels, etc., and is 
a convincing proof to the buying pub- 
lic that your manufacture has been con- 
sidered by the authorities to be the 
best and purest and would certainly 
put you in the front of all competitors 
on your home market, whilst it would 
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enable me to get you in touch with the 
leading buyers in European centers, 

Max wants only $400 for this 

service. He has his “references 
of character” to the “most im- 
portant American and English 
houses” and he says he’s enclosing 
this list. This reference list would 
make interesting reading, if pub- 
lished, but Max will supply: any 
further information needed, he 
says. 
Max does the same service for 
advertisers that some professional 
heraldrists have long been doing 
for plain American families who 
wanted a coat of arms. For a 
mere song he witl let you in on 
the Royal Road to “Highest Hon- 
ours” without your having to 
sweat and worry through a long 
term of years. Americans have a 
never-failing regard for every- 
thing that comes from Europe, of 
course, and so the now-established 
houses which pass up this glitter- 
ing chance may as well call in the 
sheriff to-day, for alert competi- 
tors are going to get some of these 
medals and crowd them to the 
wall. 

Hereafter, “highest honor,” as a 
native institution, will cease to he, 
along with the merchant marine 
and William Waldorf Astor. Alas, 
Europe is getting a corner on 
everything! 








In Next Issue 

















Besides the second article by 
George J. Whelan, president of 
the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany, there will appear in the 
next issue of Printers’ INK 
other features worthy of special 
mention. “Accounts that Agen- 


cies Reject and Why,” written - 


after a careful investigation b 
a member of the editorial staff, 
describes an interesting develop- 
ment which will be read with 
keen interest not only by agency 
men but also by advertisers them- 
selves. Douglas Malcolm, of the 
International Harvester Company 
service department, tells the “in- 
side” story of the remarkable 
form letter work carried on by his 
concern. 
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"4 “Mistah fobnace, did yo’ heah 

1 dat de bank had busted?” 

i “T doan put mah money in no 
moah banks. I puts it in clo’s. 

f Let huh bust! It can’t hurt 

1 dese checkered pants.” 


During 1911 LIFE carried more full 
page advertisements in colors than any 
| magazine. 


1912 is already showing a tremendous 
increased demand for color page adver- 
tisements over 1911. 


We will be glad to send you a list of 
our color page advertisers and invite 
you to take their statement of satisfaction 
with LIFE, not ours. 





Remaining available color page posi- 
tions for 1912 on request. 


Geo. B. Richardson, Adv. Mgr., 31st St. West No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1204, Chicago, III. 
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ISN’T THIS TRUE? 


To get at the heart of the 
circulation of a magazine 
and find out what is meat 
and what waste, is the 
ultimate need of every 
advertiser. 


We have established a department, called Ef- 
ficiency Service, in charge of the man who has been 
our circulation manager for years, to supply any 
advertiser with circulation facts about The World’s 
Work, Country Life in America and The Garden 
Magazine, that will permit of a correct judgment. 


Three Dimension Circulation 
A Suggestion Department 
Efficiency Service Department 


Three distinct aids for the advertiser in the three 
distinctive magazines, The World’s Work, Country 
Life in America and The Garden Magazine. Call 
on our advertising-circulation expert. He has a lot 
of valuable facts on hand for you. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY and NEW YORK 
Boston Cleveland Chicago 
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DECEMBER MAGAZINES 


ADVERTISING IN THE LEADING MONTHLY 
MAGAZINES FOR DECEMBER 
(Exelusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Agate 
Pages’ Lines 
Cosmopolitan.....++esesecesees 168 37,690 
Soaten of Reviows......0cce0- 164 36,786 
Everybody's ..+..ssseseeeeesees 130 29,146 
World's Work,..++s00+ eos 129 29,008 
Sunset...-scccecceceee o- 129 28,938 
McClure’s...cseccceecseeeeeees 115 25,931 
Scribner’s....++-++++ eocccccce LIE 24,930 
Harper's Monthly. coccccccceee 100 22,456 
Century....+seesevee peccccocee OO 22,288 
Munsey’s....-+seeeeeee 


























Current Literature... 20,664 
A N cccccee 91 20,524 
oe ° 15 16,800 
65 14,760 
63 14,168 
54 12,096 
eee 64 bees 
Popular (2 issues) « 46 10, 
Uncle Remus’s (cols.). 53 10,138 
Argosy. 43 9,744 
Pearson 42 9,434 
Lippincott's. 4 9,184 
American Boy (cols 45 9,148 
Ainslee’s.....++--+ 40 — 
Metropolitan (cols. ) 61 A 
St. Nicholas......++- 39 8,736 
re oe heesaeere » ip 4 
joys’ Magazine (cols ). ’ 
Overland Seanen ee sauhbacones oa ae 7,392 
Blue Book ...++.+.+ enecése On 7,168 
All Story........ cosscscoe BO 6,300 
World To-Day ......++eeeseeee 27 6.267 
National.....-...+ sccecccceees 26 5, 


Wide World ...ccsovecccccccee SO 5,656 
OT rere er | 5,320 
EMR <oseccccosess ecosceceus 22 5,000 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISINGIN LEADING 
WOMEN'S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


*Vogue (COls)....eseesseeesecees 495 77,303 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols.).. 158 31,624 
Woman's Home Comp’n (cols.) 142 28,592 
Good Housekeeping Magasine.. 124 27,188 
Delineator (cols.) - 132 











Designer (cols.) .. 112 22,414 
oman'’s New Tdea ‘(co - lll <2 

Modern Priscilla (cols.). 95 16,016 

McCall's (cols.)....... 107 14,338 


Ladies’ World (cols. 
Pictorial Review (cols ecooe 69 13,800 


Housekeeper (cols.)......++0++ 54 10,922 
Mother’s Magazine or Jeveee 79 10,653 
Woman's World (cols.)....... 57 9,968 
Harper's Bazar (cols).......... 48 9,780 


People’s Home _— (cols) « 41 8,379 
Housewife (Cols.)......ss+se005 40 8,055 
* 2 issues, 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CARRYING 
GENERAL AND OLASS 

ADVERTISING 

(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 
Motor (cols).......0. 
Motor Boating (cols. 
Country Life in America (cols) 222 37,462 
System....... cocccvcccccccccce 14 31 696 
Architectural Record . eo Il 
Popular Mechanics ........ + 100 22,456 
International Studio (cols). sees 104 14, 
DOMOES os scecceccees 
Popular Electricity .. ° 
Theatre (cols).......sseseeeee 15 12,724 
Travel (cols.)..0. +. coscees 90 2, 
DUDBeiinedeciccscsstescsqccce Ob 12,152 
House & Garden (cols)......+. 78 10,906 
House Beautiful (cols.)........ 74 10,894 
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When the opinions of the 
greatest Men’s Wear dealers 
of the country are voiced by 
Samuel Brill of Brill Bros., 
New York, who says :— 


"I cannot afford to be 
without SYSTEM," 


When the opinions of the 
greatest House Furnishing 
dealers are voiced by Alex. 
H. Revell of A. H. Revell & 
Co., Chicago, who says:— 


“The value of SYSTEM 
can never be estimated 
accurately." 


When the opinions of the 
greatest Dry Goods dealers 
are voiced by Wm. E. Kreid- 
ler of The John Shillito Co., 
Cincinnati, who says:— 


“SYSTEM appeals to me very 
much. It is a valuable 
asset to any business.” 


When the progressive dealers 
in every line—the men whose 
influence you prize most— 
read SYSTEM for its buss- 
ness suggestions— 


And when you know they 
know what a powerful selling 
force SYSTEM is—that for 
five years and six months it 
has carried more advertising 
than any other standard 
magazine— 


Do you not see that for its 
dealer influence alone you 
should have on your list 
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Suburban Lite (cols.)........++ 
Field & Stream ...-.sseeeeeeee 42 
Technical World..... ecccccce . 
Craftsman .....seecsseeess 
Outer’s Book ....eeseeeeeee 
Outdoor Life....sesecsecseeeee SL 
Recreation (cbls.).... esse . 
Arts & Decoration (cols 
Extension Magazine (co . 
Garden (cols)....-.sceseeeeees 
Am. Homes and Gardens (cols.) 
*2 issues. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
C. 


JANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


Canadian Magazine.. 
MacLean’s..ccccccccccccccccce 133 
Canadian Home Journal (cols.) 112 





Agate 
Lines 
30,688 
29,792 
22,030 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN LEADING 
WE. 


EKLIES FOR NOVEMBER 


(Exclusive of Publishers’ own advertising) 


November 1-7: Cols. 
Saturday Evening Post......... 150 
Town and Country..........++ 133 
Colllier’s.ccccccccccccccccccces: 44 


Literary Digest....-.s-seseee+ 94 


fOcccccccecscese 













Independent (pages)..... coscoe 96 
Leslie’s...ccccsccccccccces cece Sl 
Christian Herald.........-++++ 35 
A jated Sunday Magazi 32 
Harper’s Weekly ..... .e+.s+- 22 
Youth's Companion... 22 
Churchman ......+++. 25 
Illustrated Sunday M 16 
Outlook (pages)...... eos 12 
Scientific American...... ecccee 8 
November 8-14: 

Saturday Evening Post..... ooes 146 
Literary Digest..........se.++. 113 
Collier’s..ccccccce coccccccsccs 50 
Scientific American..........++ 43 
‘Town and Country...-..e-.005 41 
LEC coccccccccccccccccceccscces 40 
Leslie's. ccccccccccccccccccccsce BT 

21 

25 

29 

19 





Churchman ceecseccesceseseees 21 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 17 





Independent (pages) 12 

Harper’s Weekly .... 10 
November 15-21: 

Saturday Evening Post........ 155 


Collier’s.cccccccccccccccscccces 90 








Literary Digest.........s+se++ 107 
Town and Country. eos 69 
Harper's Weekly .... eee 656 
Independent (pages) coe 41 
Christian Hi coe eee 49 

Crccccccccccccs cose 48 
Outlook (pages) ooe 26 
Churchman .... cocccee St 


Lealie’s wcccccccccccccccccssece 28 
A 








jiated Sunday Magazi 23 
Youth's Companion............ 16 
mh d Sunday M ine... 13 


Scientific American............ 1 


November 22-28 : 
Saturday Evening Post........ 






Collier’s..seceeses oe 63 
Town and Country. 49 
Leslie’s...s.cscsesseees 38 
TMB ices céve ooqrovveses cocoe 





Agate 
Lines 


25,500 
22,410 
14,12g 
13,259 
9,077 
8,064 
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Churchman ....secesesessesees 


Christian Herald .......+ «+ - 2% 
Harper's Weekly ...eeseess005 1Y 
Scientific American ......... coe 16 


Youth's Companion. ... 


sescccee 16 

Illustrated Sunday Magazine... 17 
Independent (pages) ......... - 

November 29-30: 

Cols, 

Independent (pages)....e.0... 38 
Leslie's ....e00 eevccece socccese 26 
Youth’s Companion........... 25 
Life. cccccccccccccvccccccccbecs 30 
Christian Herald........00. eee 20 


Totals for November : 


* 
* 
* 
* 


* 


Saturday Evening Post. 
Literary Digest....... 
Collier’s....ccercccccccceccccee 
Town and Country..... ecccee ° 
Outlook cecccccecesees 
Life. .ccccccceccccccccccccccces 


Independent .....++++0 






Leslie's. ..ccccccccccscccccceces 
Christian Herald.....sscsesese 
Harper's Weekly ......seeeee 
Youth’s Companion. .... asauee 


Associated Sunday Magazines 
Churchman .oeeseccesecscesses 

Scientific American........++++ 
n d Sunday Magazi 





* 6 issues. 
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. McClure’s..sesccscees socccecs 


+ Designer ...ecccsccese 







RECAPITULATION OF LEADERS IN 


MONTHLY OLASSIFICATIONS 


Pages 

. Vogue (COlS.).cesercceccseceee 495 
Motor (COIS.).cesscescesecesess S2l 
Motor Boating (cols.)...«+++. 258 
Cosmopolitan ...+++seeesesees 168 
Country Life in America (cols) 222 
Review of Reviews......++++.. 164 
System. cecsececer:cosseccsess 
Ladies’ Home Journal (cols)... 158 
. Canadian Magazine .....+++0. 137 
. MacLean’s . 
Everybody’s.. 
. World's Work.. 
Sunset.covrcccccsesceccccccees 
Woman’s Home Com. (cols.).. 

. Good H keeping Magazi 
Delineator (Cols.)..eeesseceee 










Scribner’s....+cesecceeeecevers 
Popular Mechanics...-..++++- 100 
. Harper’s Monthly ..ecescseeee 
. Woman's New Idea (cols).... 
Century’. soccccccsececsseserses 
Canadian HomeJournal (cols.) 112 
Munsey’s......seccssecscccsees 98 
ee SS 


Agate 
Lines 
71,308 
66,024 


BRIGHT OUTLOOK FOR 1912 





After a coast-to-coast trip covering 
more than 10,000 miles, J. D. Anderson, 
general sales manager of the United 
States Tire Company, has returned to 
New York extremely enthusiastic overt 
the trade outlook for 1912. 
“T am convinced,” he says, “that next 


‘oing to be a ‘hummer’ for the 


automobile trade and its allied interests. 
The farmers of the Middle West are 
very much alive to the fact that the 
automobile is something more than 4 
toy for the use of the opulent city man, 
and it really is surprising the number 
of machines that are going into the 


Tu 


ral districts. 
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N early twice the circulation 
that the rate implies. 


Why stand ye here idle? 


Ye few who have NOT YET placed 
IQ12 orders— 


Cosmopolitan is the one great standard 
magazine that dares to go to the newsdealer 
non-returnable. 


Cosmopolitan prints and sells more copies 
than any standard magazine. 


Cosmopolitan is the closest read of them all. 


Cosmopolitan is’ bought, begged, borrowed 
and stolen more than any other magazine. 


Cosmopolitan is read copy for copy by more 
women than any women’s publication. 


Cosmopolitan is read by more men per copy 
than any magazine of any class. 


More advertisers are giving it support to 
their own good advantage in the shape of 
orders and copy than in any other standard 
magazine published in the world. They 
know the reason. 


That’s the “why” of Cosmopolitan. 


The rate for the February issue is $500 a 
page. The rate on January first will be 
$600 a page (March number). Get your 
February copy in before the 16th of 
December. 


HENRY D. WILSON 
Mgr. Adv. Dept., 881 4th Ave., New York 


Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF Dp. 
CEMBER ADVERTISING 


























































1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. Total. 
Review of Reviews............. 36,736 84,720 37,926 32,662 142,044 
ES RE RE SE RP 37,690 88,976 85,210 30,079 141,955 
ES PR a eee 29,146 84,440 87,800 85,336 186,799 
DEE cw cauckhvtes see on Wal 24,930 82,755 40,964 25,512 124,16) 
ER is wa oS 5 4:0.b0d 4 ste ho elt 25,931 81,008 80,884 81,710 y 
ee re 29,008 29,568 29,939 28,920 117,485 
Harper’s Monthly ............. 22,456 27,048 27,944 27,170 104,618 
ee Cre ere 20,524 80,352 29,008 23,457 108,841 
eer ery bite Cri ere re 21,980 26,768 28,782 25,862 108,848 
BS PT er aa or 28,938 25,088 24,186 20,076 288 
ee FEI SO erate 22,288 23,120 22,008 22,972 90,388 
PD.4 SGA baad Gdn connec ieaxees 14,760 22,400 17,864 19,693 74,717 
IE err reg ok Pee 10,7382 19,164 17,940 17,319 65,155 
Current Literature...........00. 20,664 18,984 10,912 12,544 68,104 
SEE: “talc lenge ow eladbin aes eh 14,168 15,680 15,904 14,452 60,204 
BE FEES Fates VAT Ccbs KS wishes 12,096 11,648 15,232 14,336 58,312 
EE OTE OTe CEE TT TO 9,744 12,880 15,150 12,656 50,480 
SCN ogc kien. s34u 6'b0 46 10,188 12,815 18,135 18,985 50,073 
EE Fd ok oa aug byie'e ah bad 9,434 10,024 12,025 9,814 41,297 


Ainslee’s o.cesesss- ++ 9,016 9,590 10,864 10,976 40,446 





Lippincott’s .. 9,184 8,400 10,346 10,304 38,284 
World Today 6,267 9,800 9,623 9,939 35,629 
Metropolitan 8,832 9,072 5,824 10,752 84,480 
eee rer 9,148 9,230 8,154 6,700 83,239 
ED ices casos ovuic apes s 6,300 6,664 7,892 6,688 27,044 
ey <M a be <0 0.8 064 6a dq ae 8,736 6,048 5,600 5,586 26,970 
OS Se ea 5,820 6,454 6,972 6,720 26,466 
TS Ra eee ee 7,168 6,272 6,272 5,841 25,053 
Po Nee Gils sip os una hiesle wh 5,000 5,516 6,720 6,160 23,896 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
ol Er rrr reer 77,303 78,446 42,200 39,940 287,895 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 31,624 $1,271 31,950 27,400 122,245 
IE iin. s souls bp ove ad bs 26,506 86,000 29,744 19,887 112,087 
RE I er rer ry 22,414 33,490 23,800 26,018 105,722 
Woman’s New Idea............ 22,3822 83,800 24,000 24,688 104,810 
Woman’s Home Companion. ... 28,592 26,165 24,690 24,893 108,840 
Good Housekeeping Magazine... 27,788 24,428 28,672 17,182 98,070 
Modern Priscilla ;....s.sescess 16,016 17,0385 15,152 18,160 61,868 
PRCT: TOTO. 0.0 cess douse e 13,800 17,400 18,182 15,984 60,316 
be I rrr 14,200 14,200 14,284 13,839 55,978 
PI 2a osc oss o Uvigsaveubo% 0 14,838 14,185 12,864 9,216 50,558 
SIN. 5 oa kick c ie derice 10,922 14,267 12,667 9,467 47,828 
ee er ee 9,780 12,555 14,400 9,018 45,758 


MAGAZINES CARRYING BOTH GENERAL AND CLASS ADVERTISING 


OT 3 eiaeeiedinwdpieebwen<s 66,024 62,118 56,952 836,456 221,550 
*Country Life in America...... 37,462 41,802 86,124 38,180 148,518 
ERK Aa oh bud pWdhs 6o.0 2S 00 doce 31,696 28,714 83,876 80,918 124,699 
International Studio ........... 14,560 16,880 21,178 7,211 59,824 
EEE | GA obic 65000504 s cokes ber 12,724 12,506 14,600 18,896 58,726 
INE 3b sea carkts sayin whic bas 55% 12,152 12,656 12,740 16,138 63,681 
PEI TREO 5s vcc vc sacwvieses 10,030 11,450 11,620 9,171 42,271 
ONO Oe AVON a 6s ki c'ey'ad ve cdene 9,436 11,082 11,576 9,856 41,900 


House Beautiful .........sccce 10,894 10,600 9,680 6,350 87,474 











SIR: oy ao B60 wise bbc eon 6,944 8,220 7,740 5,886 28,290 
RR ere > ee 6,202 6,860 6,071 6,798 25,926 
NOVEMBER WEEKLIES 
Saturday Evening Post..... +++ 103,850 94,720 78,968 57,484 338,972 
Literary Digest ... -. 59,228 58,635 57,919 85,490 211,272 
CONES. cs decves eee 654,644 57,805 46,821 45,167 204,487 
Outlook i ehaed seb 860 b'0.b'006 488 38,328 49,896 54,152 41,674 184,050 
PE cee W a ea bas aide bees 0daas 82,747 82,587 26,588 19,587 111,459 

ay ee ees 1,307,860 1,303,985 1,408,657 1,121,516 5,187,018 


*2 issues. 

, In making comparisons, proper allowance should be made for those weeklies 
which in some months have five issues to the month, and in other years only four 
issues to the month. 
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Raine the trail 
of the real West! 


“Sunset —The Pacific Monthly” (combined 
in January number) has just fired the first guns 
in a “get acquainted” campaign that will carry 
the message of California and tlie Pacific Coast 
to over half the homes of the United States. 

This beautiful magazine of the real West stands 
for the immense market that lies beyond the 
Rockies—your market if you care to make it so. 

If you are interested you ought to know about 
“Sunset League” and you can know if you will 
read these “Sunset” advertisements in any of the 
following magazines: 













51,000 c.;: 
are sq Californians American 
let’s oar to you: Sunday Magazine 
ee, & a . Associated 
a ~ uainted!?? Sunday Magazine 
Sect Leagetttt Wi induc you py. World’s Work 
Calibornig you. He ig 
Fm i Con a fais Review of Reviews 
Siar en Ted seine Sunday School Times 
revenge 8 8 had ag go od Christian Herald 
the ah of oi," Meent ag a the mow beatin 
days aad they read ‘aber eet thet fowl Patt of Good Housekeeping 
baow tas Sent of ths Glaioas tk You mat mat Yealze 
er Dir step at Lt nett ln ye National Magazine 
wt a,b din Lorry Saturday Evening Post 
What's i Travel Magazine 
Penonly. Wi, 
aaa a 
bloom 
Pope seed Technical World 
Jessa wader Harper’s Magazine 


or : 
© 20 stamp rar uno Scribner’s Magazine 


So, to know this market 
beyond the Rockies you 
must 
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Se ee SAT ef 
Sieaee/SSteine.. Get Acquainted 
a |. ae] h “ 
Ste mem | / with “‘Sunset— 
it ima On and 





<= | The Pacific Monthly” 


You must know this great magazine of the real West, 
its beautiful color pictures and clever fiction. And you 
must know the 875,000 “Sunset” readers if you would 
have them know you, 

JUST ADDRESS LIKE THIS: 
Sunset—The Pacific Monthly 
Wm, Woodhead, Bus, Mgr., San Francisco. 

or the Eastern offices: 

CHICAGO—73 bg ackson Boulevard, L. L. McCor- 
mick, Mgr. 

14 West Washington Street, S. C. Ralston, Rep. 

NEW YORK—37 East 28th St., W. A. Wilson, Mgr. 
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DOLLARS AND SENSE IN 
FICKING TRADE NAME 


INAPPROPRIATENESS MEANS WASTE 
—REALLY GOOD NAMES SCARCE— 
WHY SOME BAD ONES SUCCEED— 
GETTING NEAR TO DESCRIPTION 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING PROTEC- 
TION 


By B. W. Parker. 


The following advertising-name 
impressions have been jotted 
down after a casual glance 
through the pages of a daily 
newspaper, a popular woman's 
monthly magazine and a widely 
read weekly. Let us put them be- 
fore you. 

“Uneeda” is by no means a per- 
fect name. (We note the Ohs! 
and Ahs!) The appeal is wrong. 
We don’t—most of us—need a 
soda cracker. If we did we 
wouldn’t care to be remindéd of 
it. But what a wonderful suc- 
cess! Sure thing—and if they 
had brought out that package and 
just called it “Wrapped-rite” they 
would have gone just as far and 
just as fast. The package did it, 
and good packing has saved the 
day for many a misnamed article. 
The “Sealshipt” oyster people 
saw the light. Of course both 
products are good. Nothing else 
ever succeeds. 

Don’t you suppose Heinz’s “57” 
is going to be an embarrass- 
ment to his successors, if not to 
the present firm? 

If you heard the name “Pos- 
tum” for the first time would it 
mean anything to you? 

Would it not be possible to get 
nearer the descriptive idea with- 
out sacrificing the protection 
given by law to non-descriptive 
names only? 

Does “Steero” make you think 
of bouillon cubes—yet? 

If “Gillette” hadn’t been first, 
and perhaps best, would he have 
gotten anywhere on his name? 

Does “Amoskeag” mean ging- 
ham or fire-engines to you? If 
gingham, what percentage of this 
firm’s output is ginghams? 

Wouldn’t you buy “Keen Kut- 
ter” tools on the suggestion of 
the name? 








_ advertiser who 








Is there anything confusing 
about ‘“Rubberset’? 

Can you say “Sealpackerchief” 
quickly ¢ 

Isn’t “Cats-Paw” a better name 
(for rubber heels) than O’Sulij- 
van? Note qualification; there is 
no better name for a man than 
U’Sullivan. 

Do you know of a real, ap- 
pealing, comprehensive name con- 
nected with any line of men’s 
clothes? 

Does “Skylark” suggest candy 
to you? 

Can you 
o-m-e-i ?” 

After “Flexo” Garters and 
“Plexo” Suspenders, what does 
“Plexo” Cream mean? 

Does the name ‘“Pro-phy-lac- 
tic” encourage you to buy a cer- 
tain tooth-brush? 

What does “Pebeco” mean? 

Will Hilma Olesen please trans- 
late “Bon Ami’? 

Isn't “Lady Grace” a_ good 
name for a corset, and _ isn’t 
“C-B a la Spirite’ a poor one? 
What does “W. B.” mean? 

Isn’t “Queen Quality” a better 
name for a woman’s shoe than 
“Dorothy Dodd”? 

What will happen to the hand- 
some faces of Douglas and Men- 
nen in the years to come? 

Do you like the name “Innova- 
tion” as a permanent label for 
trunks? 

Isn’t “Ivory Soap—it floats” 
good for another century? 

And so it goes—how infre- 
quently we find the genuinely 
good name that carries in itself a 
recommendation of the merchan- 
dise it stands for! 

Right here, in this matter of 
careless naming, lies one of our 
most palpable advertising weak- 
nesses. We will never know how 
many thousands of dollars have 
been used to overcome the in- 
ertia—the resistance even—of 
poor trade names. The advertis- 
ing agent who attempts reform 
has many a discouraging experi- 
ence. It is not surprising that so 
many fall back on the soothing 
and _ (temporarily) satisfying 
practice of jollying the adver- 
tiser. Besides, there’s always the 
“insists, by 


pronounce “H-y. 

















George!” He is not a reasoning 
animal, however, and deserves all 
that comes to him. 

Advertising. advisers have too 
often dodged the responsibility 
‘for, or have failed to recognize 
the far-reaching importance of 
the name. They have yielded to, 
if they have not encouraged, the 
personal vanity of manufacturers. 
They have paid too little attention 
to permanency, and too much to 
occasion. 

Don’t misunderstand. When 
an advertiser is called upon to 
name a novelty or a limited-period 
staple, he has a perfect right to 
seize upon every circumstance 
that fits in with the fancy of the 
times. When he christens an ar- 
ticle or line that is expected to be 
a permanent product he is in 
practically the same position as 
the founders of a town or insti- 
tution. Permanent appropriate- 
ness and permanent appeal are 
the qualities to be embodied in 
his designation. 

We concede the following with- 
out argument: 

(a) A poor name well intro- 
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duced is better than a good name 
poorly introduced. 

(b) There are many well- 
known lines that have succeeded 
in spite of their nanfes, 

(c) Certain firms have pursued 
policies that make their riame 
more important than the name of 
any one line of their merchan- 
dise. 

(d) A good firm name is better 
than a poor trade-name. 

(e) An euphonious non-sug- 
gestive name is better than a 
non-euphonious even though it 
conveys an apt suggestion. 

(f) Certain names have come 
to carry an appeal through the 
merit of the product, that did not 
in themselves possess intrinsic ap- 
peal. 

Consider three typical cases: 

Johnson & Smith are not iim- 
portant as a firm. Their properly 
trade-marked perfume, “Jasmina,” 
may be an asset for the ages. 
Tell them so. 

When Porter & Ridgeway put 
out a “Por-ridge” shoe, they are 
simply obsessed by their respective 
egos and are taking no thought 

















writer. 


confidential. 





Wanted—A Publicity Manager 


@A man of extensive experience and proved 
ability—capable of taking entire charge of the 
advertising and publicity work of a large public 
service corporation. Must be a good executive 
and a good judge of copy as well as a good 


@ Applications will be considered only from 
men of the highest character and ability. 


@ Communications will be considered as 


@ Address Public Service. 
1206 Borland Building, 105 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
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as to what a trade name really 
is. Head them off, 

Minden & Co., on the other 
hand, may very properly desire 


lines domicfled, in a publicity 
way, under “The House of Min- 
den.” Approve heartily. 

The courts by their rulings 
on descriptive words in common 
use, have made it increasingly 
hard to select graphic, permanent 
trade names. Nevertheless, we 
are well within the facts when 
we say that this important detail 
of introduction and selling has 
been handled for the most part 
in a sloppy, uncomprehending 


way. 

What does the best possible 
designation mean? Here are 
some considerations to think 
about: 

1. A trade name founded upon 
quality and established by con- 
tinuous merit is a bigger and 
more important thing than the 
personalities of any firm. 

2. A trade name (except for 
some ephemeral novelty) should 
be selected with the idea of per- 
manent characterization. 

3. A trade name should com- 
bine the elements of appropriate- 
ness or suggestiveness of the mer- 
chandise and continuous appeal to 
the possible purchaser. 

4. A trade name should be con- 
sidered as an immediate live 
asset of the busiriess—one that 
will grow more valuable with 
every step of popularization and 
introduction. 

5. A trade name should pos- 
sess, so far as _ possible, the 
quality of stimulating hitherto 
unrealized demand, and creating 
new desire for possession. 

6. A trade name should be easy 
to read, easy to speak and easy to 
remember. 

A pretty big contract to com- 
bine all these, you say. It is in- 
deed, but it can be done, has been 
done, and is being done. 

It’s no light matter, brethren. 
That little name, worth nothing 
to-day, may be a half-million as- 
set next year—and think of all 
the years to come! 

And the better the name, the 
quicker the introduction and the 
bigger the returns. 





INK 


TELEPHONE “TRUST” 
TO SCRIPTURE 


RESORTS 





The Postal Telegraph and American 
Telephone and Telegraph Companies 
are and have been for some time active 
competitors, but ever since the so-called 
Telephone Trust absorbed the Western 
Union Telegraph Company the Mackay 
concern has been engaged in a war on 
its rival. It has been issuing a bulle 
tin saying that the telephone and tele. 
graph are natural competitors and that 
the absorption of the Western Union 
by the Telephone Trust is a violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust law. The 
latest bulletin says: 

“Recently the Bell Telephone and 
Western Union, having practically com. 
bined and thus eliminated the natural 
competition, between the telegraph and 
telephone, so far as those companies 
are concerned, now contemplate abgo- 
lutely wiping out all competition what- 
soever in hundreds and perhaps thon- 
sands of small towns in the Unite 
States: 

“Does the Sherman anti-trust act of 
Congress permit this sort of combi 
nation? 

“If this is not eliminating competi- 
tion in practically the same _ service 
to the public, and uniting competing 
offices and equipment, with the result 
that there is but one office and one 
service where formerly there were two 
offices and two services, practically 
competing for public: business, then 
it is difficult to imagine what it 
should be called.” 

The big Bell concern seems to he 
more amused than otherwise at the 
Postal’s attacks. For instance, the 
Bell Telephone News gives a list of 
texts from the Bible which may be 
construed as referring to the Postal 
company. Among others are the fol- 


lowing: 
“**Wherefore kick ye?’ II. Sam. IL, 
29 ” 


“*We have no might against this 
great company.’ II. ron. XX., 12.” 

***Now, shall this company lick up all 
that are around us?’ Num. XXII, 4.” 

The Mackay organ, ignoring this 
light treatment of its attacks, hints that 
before the contest is over, it will 
shown that the situation will develop 
something besides humor.—Financial 
World. : 


es 
ROWE WITH CURTISS AGENCY 


William R. Rowe is now associated 
with the L. Roy Curtiss Advertising 
Agency, Kansas City. Mr. Rowe has 
recently resigned as business manager 
of the Kansas City Journal, and before 


that was connected at different times . 


with the Pittsburgh Gaszette-Times and 
Chronicle-Telegraph, the New York 
Evening Journal and the Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 


———+oo—__—_ 

Alex. T: Cathcart has been appointed 
Eastern advertising manager’ for the 
W. F. Wendt Publishing Company, of 
Buffalo, publishers of La Hacienda and 
the American Blacksmith, with head- 
quarters in New York City. Mr. Cath- 
cart has had long experience in selling 
for export in the Latin America field. 
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SpHINX TO HONOR R. C. OGDEN 


bert Curtis Ogden, for many years 
year of John Wanamaker, 1s to 
be honored by the Sphinx Club Janu- 
ary 8 by a special dinner. He was a 
member almost from its inception, 

Mr. Ogden was not only an adver- 
tiser in the sense of the man who pays 
the bills but was also the writer of 
some of the strongest and most virile 
advertising of the Wanamaker stores 
in former years. Since having retired 
from business his interest has largely 
centered in education. Guests at his 


honorary dinner will include members 
of the “General Education Board, the 


New York Chamber of Commerce and 
other organizations with which he has 
been identified. In view of this “double 
event” the December dinner of the 
Sphinx Club will be omitted. 


ERICKSON GETS “QUEEN 
QUALITY” 


The “Queen Quallt ” shoe account 
will hereafter be handled by the A. W. 
Erickson Advertising Agency, of New 
York. This shoe is made by the Thos. 
Y. Plant Company, of Boston, The 
Erickson Agency handles Bon-Ami, Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs, Newskin, etc. 








The Aeroplane and the Ox-cart 


Both get there — but not on the same day. 

If prompt, speedy delivery of illustrations 
and engravings means anything to you, send 
your orders to Barnes-Crosby Company, the 
largest and best equipped illustrating and en- 
gtaving establishment in America. You. will 
get what you want—when you want it. The 
house stands back of every promise. 


Commercial photographs, illustrations, designe, 
halftones, zinc etchings, wood cuts, electrotypes, 
photogravures, two, three and four color process 
and zine color plates. 


Day and Night Service 


Barnes-Crosby Company 
E. W, HOUSER, President 
Artists :: Engravers 
Catalog Plate Makers 
Complete Manufacturing Engraving Plants: — 
5S Madison & Franklin Streets, Chicago 
11th & Locust Streets, St. Louis 
Branch Offices in fifteen principal cities 





my 


The famous trade mark 
1847 ROGERS BROS. guarantees 
ine 2 i triple plate. 
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MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Little Schoo!master’s Classroom 














The Schoolmaster had an agree- 
able surprise the other day. For 
some reason, he has long been 
under the impression that most 
of the experienced men in the ad- 
vertising business—the men + who 
make up the various advertising 
clubs—cared nothing for discus- 
sions that deal with the elemen- 
tary things of advertising and 
were interested only in the “high- 
brow” topics. But in helping to 
make up an educational pro- 
gramme for advertising clubs he 
was impressed by the number of 
calls for discussion of elementary 
things, the every-day topics of ad- 
vertising—value of mediums, the 
new uses of advertising, advertis- 
ing successes, copy and display, 
linking advertising and . sales 
work, etc. And there were even 
a number of calls for such com- 
monplace topics as “How to ad- 
vertise the coal business,” “How 
to advertise shoes,” cte. 


After all, the really big adver- 
tising man is found to be.a stu- 
dent when you get close to him. 
Rarely is he well rounded out in 
every department of advertising 
knowledge, and he shows his big- 
ness by being ready to learn some- 
thing more. 


Not: so-very long ago an ac-- 


quaintance of the Schoolmaster's 
went to interview two prominent 
advertising men with the idea of 
taking a position in their employ. 
This acquaintance was a man of 
considerable ability but a man who 
was .somewhat lacking in self- 
confidence. “Don’t go up there 
now, thinking that these other 
men are way, above you in adver- 
tising knowledge,” he was advised, 
“for when you get close to. them 
you will find that they are about. 
6n’a level with you.” And he had 
much satisfaction in finding that it 
Was true; in finding that he could 
1old-hjs..own } vith. fhese, men, 

* S18" not* ‘saying, of - course, 
that some men do not know more 
about advertising than others, but 


—| 
it is saying that the halo that 
hangs around the head of 
men, when they are viewed at a 
distance, vanishes when you get 
close and find that they are just 
human beings interested in much 
the same things that you are in- 
terested in. 
a ee 

“I seé,” writes a correspondetit 
“that you believe it. is usually a 
waste of time to fill in names and 
addresses on form letters. Of 
course you know that I for many 
years believed differently and that 
when I was with the ——_——_—_ 
I held strictly to the mossback 
method of filling in names and ad- 
dresses on all form letters. I was 
afraid not to do it. You know the 
endless task it was to get good re- 
sults when the girls were filling 
in thousands of the letters, Well, 
I want to tell you that since | 
have been here (this correspond- 
ent has a new job in the sales de- 
partment of a very large specialty 
concern) I have abandoned the 
filling-in method. I simply have 
the envelope addressed and put 
the letter in, and after careful ex- 
perimenting I cannot find that the 
omission of the name and address 
makes the slightest difference in 
returns.” 

It will probably be a long time 
before the filling-in method is 
abandoned generally, but the 
Schoolmaster firmly believes that 
it is labor lost on most classes 
of letters; that what counts is 
what is in the letter—not the fact 
that a name and address appears 
at the top; that an attention- 
attracting headline for the letter 
or a very strong opening pata- 
graph is much moreé™ important 
than the filling in of a name and 
address. Experiment with. your 


lists and see if you don’t find out 
something. , 
* *  * 
What do-you think of these ex- 
tracts? ' 
“Rejoice—be happy—the cannon 
of success is belching good news.” 
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“Read—Oh! I say to you, every 
word of this earnest,” etc. 

“Three cheers! Hurrah! It’s 
grand—it’s glorious.” 

“Three cheers — terrific — fas- 
cinating—frenzied business stam- 
de!” 

“Say, let me tell you something. 
Oh, what a pity I can’t talk to 

” 


ou. 
: “Whoopee! Hurrah! Listen!” 

No, dear reader, these are not 
the utterances of some one well 
loaded with joy water; they are 
just lines picked here and there 
from a series of follow-up letters 
designed to secure agents for a 
specialty proposition. There is a 
long series of these letters, and 
they are the most jubilant epistles 
that the Schoolmaster has ever 
read. Without knowing what the 
results are, the Schoolmaster ven- 
tures the opinion that a little less 
jubilant, but more earnest, style 
would produce better fesults. 


Said a well-known agency prin- 
cipal the other day: “No, it isn’t 
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necessary for.a man, when writ- 
ing advertisements for this break- 
fast food, to know anything about 
the distribution of the product, 
anything about competition, or 
anything about the make-up of 
the food itself. All he has to con- 
sider is this: If I had a full 
magazine page to fill with an ad- 
vertisement of this breakfast 
food, what could I put in it that 
would most likely convince peo- 
ple that the article is good to eat?” 

This is putting the matter on 
absolutely the wrong basis. There 
are lots of things to find out and 
weigh carefully before a single 
word is written. Mr. Garrison 
tells on another page of this issue 
of Printers’: INK how a food 
manufacturer greatly increased his 
sales when he shifted his ap- 
peal from mere taste to whole- 
someness. Another point is dis- 
tribution. Unless an article en- 
joys a practically perfect distrihu- 
tion—and few products do—it 
surely seems advisable to have the 
advertisements influence broader 











exist in this country. 


tising manager. 
the future. 


to name large figures. 





WANTED, A Copy-Writer 


An agency with inspiring possibilities immediately 
before it, has an opening for one of the five or six 
really great advertising copy-writers who probably 


To such will be offered an opportunity limited 
only by his powers to perform. 


The right man-may be at present earning.a good 
salary in an agency, but desirous of a more sub- 
stantial outlook. Or he may be a successful adver- 
Or a newspaper man looking to 
Decision will be made on real values 
rather than on reputation or on applicant’s courage 


Communications will.be regarded as confidential. 
Samples of work done are requested, and will be 
returned if return postage is enclosed. 


Address “I. W. C.,” Printers’ Ink. 
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distribution; in such case the 
copy might have to be founded on 
a distinct selling plan. 

The Schoolmaster knows one 
copywriter who will sometimes 
write his copy from a mere in- 
spection of the package, when 
the goods are of a class of which 
nothing very strong or definite 
can be said in the way of de- 
tailed statements. But an abler 
advertising man would undoubt- 
edly take hold of the same prop- 
osition and make the copy much 
more efficient. 

The trend is undoubtedly to- 
ward educational, or informing, 
advertising, but what strong state- 
ments can one make for a five- 
cent cigar? You can’t claim that 
it is of the best tobacco, for it 
isn’t, and most people will know 
that it isn’t. Neither is the ar- 
ticle of the best workmanship. 
The answer is, if the article isn’t 
worth the price, it never ought to 
‘be advertised at all, for in the end 
the advertising is bound to fail. 

——_——__ + 0+—__—_. 
AD MEN OF INTER-MOUNTAIN 
STATES AT SALT LAKE CITY 


What Secretary “Malcolm McAllister 
says is the first advertising convention 
ever held in the inter-mountain states, 
was conducted by the Salt Lake Ad 
Club, Tuesday, November 28, in_ the 
Cammercial Club Building, Salt Lake 
City. The results were sufficient, he 
states, to encourage further attempts 
in this direction in the future. he 
club purposes conducting an advertising 
convention at least once a year. 

The first session convened at a noon- 
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day luncheon. Several delegati 

from towns in the state outeide Sas 
Lake City were present.: The advertis. 
ing men, proprietors of stores and repre. 
sentatives from various corporations, 
having offices in Salt Lake ity, were 
there en masse. 

President John D. Giles briefly ex. 
plained the papees of the gathering 
the aim of the local club for more and 
better advertising, and announced the 
programme for the evening session, A, 
Skankey, advertising manager for Walk. 
er Bros. Dry Goods Company, gave an 
interesting talk on “What an Xi Club 
Can Do,” pointing out that in . many 
cities the ad clubs handle the publicity 
problems of the chambers of commerce 
and commercial clubs, so far as they 
affect municipal advertising. 

Secretary Founk E. Caine, of the 
Salt Lake Commercial Club, responded 
to the subject, “Bigger, Better, Busier 
Salt Lake,” and as a closing word said 
that he looked upon the Salt Lake Ad 
Club as one of ‘the most important and 
valuable adjuncts of his organization, 
He expressed the hope that the relations 
of the two clubs would be. closer in the 
future than they have been in the past 
a sentiment that was readily assented 
to by all present. 

The evening session of the convention 
was given over entirely to an illustrated 
talk on advertising by W. S. Wallace, 
advertising manager of Kimball & Rich. 
ards, of Salt Lake. He chose as the 
title for his talk the October lesson in 
the Educational Course, as provided by 
the National Association. “How Can 
the Advertising of this Community be 
Improved?” Mr. Wallace used a stere- 
opticon to illustrate his talk, throwin 
on the screen examples of good a 
bad advertising—clippings he had made 
from local mediums published during 
the past year. The “fake,” dishonest 
and disreputable advertising was dealt 
a body blow, its guilt being so plainly 
proved that no doubt was left in the 
minds of all present that the examples 
given were properly classed. The last 
was a reproduction of our 
“Membership Application Blank.” 








Money Saving 
Suggestions 

Guaranteed annual saving of 
twenty-five to forty per cent. in 
premiums on personal protect- 
ive life policies. This is not 
Term Insurance. Contracts is- 
sued by the strongest Life In- 
surance Company in America. 

Before Closing any Life In- 
surance contract (personal, 
partnership or corporation) 
consult us. 


J. A. Steele, Winthrop Steele, 
170 Broadway, New York 

























advertis- 
o ing mys shaped up from a 

'w standpoint might pull 
better. We put fresh selling iden, pH .. 


expression, and real clinching power into 


your form letters, circular matter and 
up campaigns. Write us. 


The Hall-Taylor Co. 


Milwaukee 


Lincoln Freie Press¢ 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Takes the place of 280 County weeklies at 


1-10 the cost. Great saving in bookkeep- 
ing, postage and electros. Rate, 35 cents. 


Actual average circulation 141,048 
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Classified Advertisements 




















ADDRESSING MACHINES 





BILLPOSTING 





T% WALLACE STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing done at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CO., 29 Murray St., New York City. 








ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 
A General Advertising Agents. Established 
18%. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by.telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


In Cuba &? West Indies 


THE 


Beers Advertising Agency 


is the one to consult 


THEY ARE ON THE SPOT 


YOU know what that means! 


37 Cuba Street, Altos (Upstairs) Havana, Cuba 








Cuas. H. Futter Co., Chicago, Ill., Corr . 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 


HE APARTMENT HOUSE reaches owners, 
architects, builders, managers. Interests 
them,too! Get ratecard. 440S. Dearborn,Chicago. 


HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 











ye circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 











Age, Prestige and Circulation are worth 
paying for in an advertising medium. You get 
all-three when you advertise in THE BLACK 
DIAMOND, for twenty-five years the coal trade’s 
leading journal. 29 Broadway, New York; 


Manhattan Building, Chicago. 








AD WRITERS 
WHO WANTS MY SERVICES FREE? 


Have such confidence in my ability to turn out 
“Good Stuff,” willget up Sales Plans, Booklets, 
Business Letters and Magazine Layouts with the 
understanding you pay only if my ideas are ac- 
cepted. No fee unless I[ prove wd worth, 
“PENN,” 6417 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DVERTISING things crisp, pertinent, 
readable. Francis I. Maule, 401 Sansom St. 
Philadelphia. 








MArL DEALERS—Write for our 26 Big Prop- 
ositions. All new. No competition. Make 
95 cents protit on every dollar order. A few 
leaders sent free! Complete outfit 10c. Mail 
Dealers Wholesale House, 442 Franklin Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 








COIN CARDS 


INTHROP COIN CARDS. Made of coated 

stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother.with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples. 
THE WINTHROP PRESS, Coin Card Depart- 
ment, 60 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 











HELP WANTED 





F_XPERIENCED advertising man to get up 
copy and lay-out for the purpose of adver- 
tising jewelry in the jewelers’ trade paper. Apply 
UNTERMEYER- ROBBINS CO., 38 Ferry 
Street, City. 





Ts Advertising Department of a large manu- 
facturing house has need of a young man with 
someexperience inthis line and anatural aptitude 
for pushingnew products. Addressstating experi. 
ence, salary desired, “Beginner,” carethis paper, 





ELL established: Advertising, Engraving 

and Printing ency has an exceptional 
proposition for a “Cracker-a-Jack”’ Salesman 
who would like to get into the game virtually on 
his own account. ** CONFIDENTIAL,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 





] BADING, old-established national trade 
paper wants circulation manager. Present 
incumbent has held position seven years. Possi- 
bilities unlimited both for business and revenue, 
but small man won’t do. To the right man the 
Circulation Department will be turned over on 
very attractive terms, Box W. M., Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—A man to write ads and letters 
that will sell five acre fruit_and chicken 
farms. Must write good live copy, send full par- 
ticulars with first letter giving references, also 
state date. when. you could commence work as I 
will not@rite but will telegraph for the man to 
come who sends the best references.and the best 
copy of work done, also state salary, must be 
prepared to come on a monthly salary with the 
understanding that at any time not satistactory 
to both parties the contract wiil terminate. 
“CANADA," care of Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED—An Ad Witter 


familiar with automobiles, their parts and _ac- 
cessories, who can prepare sales-producing 
copy, and suggest attractive designs and lay- 
outs to our Art Dept. in connection with copy. 
State what you are doing now, what you have 
done, how soon your services would be available; 
give references, and state what salary you can 
earn, “AUTOMOBILES,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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A 100-POINT STENOGRAPHER 
with some advertising experience, desirestocon. 
nect with a reputable progressive advertiser or 
agency in New York. High grade references, Will 
make agood privatesec’y. Box T, Printers’ Ink. 





DVERTISING MAN. ‘Twelve years ex. 
perience, Thirty-one years oi, age, Now 
promotion manager for large mail order house, 
Six years with one of Chicago's largest houses, 





POSITIONS WANTED 





I AM a young college man of demonstrated ad- 
vertising ability. 1 want a place in an advertis- 
ing office or agency. 1 have brains, can be de- 
pended upon and am not afraid of work. Good 
references. Box REX," care of Printers’ Ink. 





youns MAN (24) married, desires position 
with advertising agency or department store 
as copywriter, preparer or clerical work in adver- 
using office 1.C.S. student of advertising, 24% 
years experience, salary not an important cons!- 
deration, references. Cornelius ‘I. Thomsen, 60 
Fresh Pond Road, Maspeth, L I 


DVERTISING man of extensive experience 
in retail, wholesale and mail-order, desires 
connection with good house. Work is character- 
ized by originality, forcefulness and versatility. 
Sound judgment, steady habits, hard worker. 
Refer’s. Salary, $2,600. P.O. Box 88, Cincinnati. 


DVERTISING STU DENT, young man of 23 

desires position where whole hearted work is 
appreciated; is a business school graduate, with 
good education and commercial tiaining, under- 
stands type, printing and engraving methods, se- 
lection of mediums, retail management, &c., 
good on layouts and an able copy writer; salary 
of secondary consideration. For interview aa- 
dress “INITIAL. VE,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


I AM A YOUNG MAN, 


college educated, have studied advertising in 
classroom and by mail. Have a goodcommand of 
English; have had experience incorrespondence ; 
can write forcibly, concisely. Have had two years 
business and successful selling experience. Em- 
ployed, but open for position in advertising field. 
While salary must be liveable, it is a minor con- 
sideration. “CAPABLE,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Mail 
Order 


Manager 

Thorough and varied experience in both the in- 
stallation and management of mail order depart- 
ment; selling to both trade and consumer. Good 
executive, systematizer and correspondent. Will 
start reasonable. ‘‘SALES,” care Printers’ Ink. 














bringing copy writer. Expert layout 
man. Extensive buyer of printing, drawings, 
engravings, paper. Builder of catalogs, news. 
paper ads, display stands, follow-ups, ete, 
Possess wide experience in both store and mail 
order advertising and merchandising. I want 
a big responsible position with a large, progres- 
sive house who want a man to profitably in- 
crease their business. Addiess “N. J., care of 
Priniers’ ink. 





APABLE, INDUSTRIOUS, RELIABLE 

NEWSPAPER SOLICITOR-MANAGER 
WOULD CHANGE January 1 or 15. You 
advertising man of proved ability. Have gi 
position and have been exceptionally successful 
in working present territory for metropolitan 
daily, but asit is limited, desire to enter better 
field, knowing I can make good. Thoroughly 
conversant with modern space building methods 
and every detail pertaining to advertising de- 
partment. In good health, loyal, energetic, 
Accustomed to meeting and mixing with business 
men, Have initiative. Possess agreeable per- 
sonality: No bad habits. Best of references, 
Consider $35. All answers confidential. Ad- 
dress ** PRODUCER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ady, 


Individual «, 


(After February 1) 


The final analysis of effective advertising copy 
proves that it must be 
individual for your product 
adapted for the publication 
If not individual and adapted it loses point as 
to what is to be sola, or forceful impressiveness 
upon readers, or both—and is worthless. 

I write individual copy, to meet both condi- 
tions. I have to study your goods and the pub- 
lications you want to use. I have the “know 
how” of application by experience. 

I am under engagement now, but after Febru- 
ary Ist I may undertake your work. Meantime 
perhaps you may care to think about your 1912 
copy.. “INDIVIDUAL,” care of Printers’ Ink. 











PRESS CLIPPINGS 





Progressive American, age 22, 
possessing an unlimited amount of ambition and 
energy, desires an advertising position in which 
there is a chance to climb. Well educated 
along both advertising and general lines, anda 
good correspondent. Not a mere copy-writer; 
has the initiative and intelligence essential to 
the creation and development of effective sales 
plans. Considerable mail-order and retail 
experience. Address “WILLING,” care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


House Organ Editor 
and‘ creative business writer now in editorial 
charge of two magazines will change. Wide jour- 
malistic experience. Strong on human interest in 
describing goods and writing selling tatks. Prac- 
tical experience as salesman on road and corre- 
sponding secrétary of large manufacturing con- 
cern. Country bred. Understands human nature 
and humanappeal and has a style which interests 
prospects and sells goods. A prepared man. 
Employed, Boston Office, Printers’. Ink 








M‘4 NHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 

Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on | 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 








PUBLICATIONS WANTED 





RADE and Class Publications requiring East- 

ern Representatives, send copy, rates and 
proposition to Special Agency, room 10M, 
Broadway, Maiden Lane Building, New York, 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Fee GOOD REASONS an excellent and pro- 
fitable trade publishing business can be 
bought. The paid circulation is large and ad- 
vertising rates are maintained. One of the few 
good openings still available. $70,000—one-half 
carh. Box **L, A. T.,"" care of Printers’ Ink. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


Advertisements underthis caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
Ink a detailed statemeng showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 


These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


Printers’ Ink’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay. $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 

















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1970, 
92,615. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 
omery, Advertiser, net av. 9 mos. 11, 
Dy. 17,671; Sun.. 22,262. Guarantees daily 3 
times, and Sun. 4 times the net paid circulation 
of any other Montgomeiy news; aper. 


COLORADO 
Denver, 7imes. Second in circulation in the 
city. Daily average, July ist, 1910,-June 30, 


1911, 26,822, 
] CONNECTICUT 

Meriden, Fournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 

Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1909, 7,739, 1910, 7,873. 

New Haven, Avening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1glo(sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 

New London, Vay, ev'g. Av.’10, 6,892. 1st 6 mos. 
"11, 1,096 ; double all other local papers combin’d. 

New Haven, Union. Largest paid circ. Av. 
Ist 6. mos.’11, 18,042 daily. Paper non-returnable. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
iyi2, 3,627. Carries half page of wants. 

Waterbury, Republican. Examined by A. A. 
A, regularly. 1910, Daily, 7,217; Sunday, 7,780. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, Evening Star, daily and Sunday. 
Daily aver., 1st 6 mos. 1911—68,326 (@@). 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, Dy, '10, 18,701; Dec., 
"10, 14,659. EE Katz Sp. A. A., N.Y. and Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 
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Chicago Zxaminer, average 
1910, Sunday 624,607, Daily 
210,667, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
forced all the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price to one cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all. 

The Sunday Zxaminer 








SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 


other Chicago Sunday news- 

papers PRINT. 

@™ The absolute correctness 

of the latest circulation rat- 

ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 

the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 4 


person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 
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Champaign, News. 
Average year 1910, 6,1 

Joliet, Herald, evéning and Sunday morning. 
Aver. year ending June 30, 1911, 8,220. 

Peoria, Avening Star. Circuiation for 1910, 
21,143 


Leading paper in field 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average Sept., 
1911, 12,890. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader. (av.’10), 36,663. 
Evening Tribune, 19,103 (same ownership), Com- 
bined circulation 64,766—35% larger than any 
other lowa paper. Supreme in want ad field 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournai, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Only daily in 
county. 1.913 subscribers. .All good people. 

Waterloo, Zvening Courier, 53rd year; Av dy. 
Jan. 1-July 1, '11, 7,998. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. Average 10910, 6,919. 
“When you advertise in Lexington Herald, you 
cover Central Kentucky.” 

Louisville, Courier Journal. Average 1910, 
daily, 22,204. Sunday, 46,249. 

Louisville, The 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE . 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for igto, daily 
10,199. 
Portland, Hvening Express. Average for 1910, 
daily 16,936. Sunday 7éelegram, 11,265. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1910, 82,405. For Nov. 
torr, 81,674. 

The absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will. pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Zvening Transcript (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week day ad. 
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Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—Dec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 381,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising ‘lotals: 1910, 7,922,108 tincs 
Gain, 1910, 686,831 lines 

2,394,108 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions for one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want” ad. They are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, 1910. 
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Boston, Daily Post. Greatest Nov. of the 
Boston Post. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
$77,411, gain of 36,879 copies per day over 
Nov., 1910, Sunday Post, 821,007, gain of 
33,513 copies per Sunday over Nov., 1910. 

Lawrence, 7elegram, evening, 1910 av. 8,648. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening Jtem. Daily sworn av. 1908, 
16,396; 1909, 16,639; 1910, 16,662. Two cents. 
Lynn’s family paper. Covers field thoroughly. 

Salem, Avening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,768. 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan. to June, 
*1r1,18,860. The**Home” paper. Larg’st ev'g circ, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan’s only 
farm weekly. Guaranteed circulation 80,000. 
Jackson, Patriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720; Sunday 11,619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for year end- 
ing December 31, 1910, 23,118. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average for year ending Dec, 
31, 1910, 108,260. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 

Stock & Home's circulating rating 

is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 

Publishing Company. Circulation 

is practically confined to the far- 

mers of Minnésota, the Dakotas. 

Montana, Western Wisconsin and 

Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis, Yournal, Daily 
and Sunday (@@). In 1910 =| oo 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,848. In 19f0 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
November, 1911, evening only, 
78,126. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Nov., tott, 82,618. 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.80 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 


Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
©) tax Publishing Company. 
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CIRCULATION sinneapolis, Tribune, W. j 
Murphy, publisher. Established 
1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 
Average circulation of daily 
Tribune for year ending 

q Dec. 31, 1910, 91,260. Average 
oo en circulation of Sunday Tribus 
ing Company for same period, 81,523, 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower 
Mo. Actual average for \910, 126,109 . 


NEBRASKA 


Lincoln, Dentsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 51, 1910 


-Lincoln, Freie Press, weekly. Average 
ending Dec. 31, 1910, 141,048. = 


NEW JERSEY 
Camden, Daily Courier, covers Southern N, J, 
9,465 average—Oct., 1910, to September, int, 
Camden, Post-Telegram. 9,483 sworn average 
for rgto. Camden's oldest and best daily, 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey. 


Trenton, Zvening Times. 1c—'07, 20,270; 'o, 


21,326 ; 2-—'o9, 19,062; 10, 19,238; rst quarter, 
11, 20,128. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1910, 17,769. It’s the leading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, “now has the! 
est circulation in Brooklyn”. Dai 
average for 9 months, 1911, 60,003. 


Buffalo, Courier, morn. Ave., '10 Sunday, 8, 
1787, daily, 46,284; Baquirer, evening, 32,218. 

Buffalo, Zvening News. Waily average fo 
1908, 94,088; 1909, 94,807, 1910, 94,233. 


Gloversvilie and Johnstown, N. ¥. 7he More 
ing Heraid, Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ras b @ @ lo be Largest high-class 

evening circulation. 

Daily average set cash sales, proven by A. A.A, 

July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1911, 108,888. For June, 
191t, 115,598. 

New York, 7ke World. Actual av. 1910, Morn 

ing, 362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 


Schenectady, Gasette, daily. A. N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 


Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
3k: M., 6,102; P. M., 17,667) 22,769, Onl; 







paper in city which has permitted A.A. 
exaimination, and made publicthereport 
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National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1910, 2,626. 


OHIO 

Bucyrus, Zvening Telegraph. Daily average 
for 1910 1,788. Fournal, weekly, 976. 

Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
Fog for 1910: Daily ,87,125; Sunday, 114,044, 
For Oct., 1911, 99,704 daily; Sunday, 126,447. 

Youngstown, Vinaicator. D'y av.,'10, 16,696; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. ¥. & Chicago. 


OKLAHOMA 
Jah City, Oklah Ave. Nov., Igl!, 
daily, 40,365; >unday, 46,162. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,718 average, 

: Nov., 1911. A larger guaranteed paid 
circulation than all other Erie papers 
combined. EK. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


Johnstown, Tribune. Average for Nov., 
Igtt, 14,965. The recognized ‘“*home”’ 
paper of Juhnstown. Laryst circulation 
of any paper published 1u the city. 
Philadelphia. ‘he Press i 
Philadeiphia’s Great Home eye 
paper. Besides the Guarantee 
Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 
on the Roll of Honor—the three 
most desirable distinctions for 
any newspaper. Sworn average 
circulation of the daily ress for Oct., 1911, 
86,101; the Sunday Press, 176,008. 


Washington, Reporter and Observer, circulation 
average 1910, 12,896; May, '11, 12,691 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1910, 15,828. In its 37th year. 
Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
aper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7imes-Leader, evening ; best me- 
dium of anthracite field for advertising purposes. 

York, Dispatch and Daily. Averake tor 1910. 
18,167. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket Avening /imes. Average circula- 
tion 9 mos. ending Apr. 30, "11, 20,028—sworn. 
Providence, Daily Journal. Average 
for 1910, 232,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(©). Avening Bulletin, 48,823 aver- 

age 1910. 
Werterly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn. and R.1. Cir., 1910,.6,428. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Hvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily av. Aug. to Aug., 7,708, 9 mos. '11, 8,246, 


TEXAS 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,861. Only 
El Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1910, 5,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. sgt0, 8,816. Only 
pelier paper ined by the A.A A 





VIRGINIA 
Danville, Zhe Bee. Aver. Oct., 1911, 6,144, 
Nov., '11,6,226. Largest circ. Only eve. paper. 
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WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Ledger. Av 
18,967. Sunday, an.948. Ne en 


Tacoma, News. Average for F 1910, 
19,212. | settle Sis 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
Sept., 1911, 3,981. Established over 40 years ago. 


Janesville, Gasetie. Daily average, October, 
1911, daily 6,668; semi-weekly, 1,643. 


Madison, State Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
rage for April, 1911, 7,147. 


Milwaukee, ‘he Avening Wis- 
cousin, daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for first six months of 
1911,44,000, Average daily gain 
over first six months cf '1o, 3,823. 
Average daily circulation for June, 
1911, 45,4388 copies. ‘The Evening 

Wisconsin's circulation is a home circulation 
that counts, and without question enters more 
actual homesthan any other Milwaukee paper. 
Every leading local business house uses “full 
copy."’ Every leading foreign advertiser uses 
Milwaukee’s popular home paper. Minimum 
rate § cents per line. Chas H Eddy, Foreign 
Rep., §024 Metropolitan Bldg., New York, Eddy 
& Virtue, 1054 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., Chicago. 


Milwaukee, The Milwaukee 
pt end (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 
or 12 mos., 65,211. Dailycirc. for 
month of Oct., '11, 67,308. Daily 
gain over Oct., 1910, 23,419. Goes 
to over 60% of Milwaukee homes 
Over double paid city circ. of 

any other Milwaukee newspaper. ournai 
leads in both Classified and og oy Being 
tising. Rate 7c. per line flat. C. D. olet, 
Mgr. Foreign, 1101-10 Boyce Bidg., Chicago; 
J. F. Antisdel, 366 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Racine, Vaily Journat. Oct., 1911, circula- 
tion, 6,648. Statement filed with A. A. A. 






. Racine, Wis,, Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for year 
ended Dec. 31, 1910, 61,827. 
Larger circulation in Wisconsin 
than any other paper. Adv. 

.20 an inch. Y. Office. 
uP . C. Richardson, Mgr. 


MANITOBA, CAN, 

Winnipeg, free Press, daily and weekly. Av- 
erage for igo, daily, 46,181; daily Oct., 1911, 
67,212; weekly 1910, 26,446; Oct., 1911, 26,073. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada’s National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates s6c. in- 


ONTARIO, CAN. 


Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1910, 3,263, 


QUEBEC, CAN, 
Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 
Sept., 1911, 105,177. Largest in Canada. 


” Montreal, La Putrie. Ave. Sept. & Oct., 48.475 
daily; 66,777 Sat. Highest quality circulation, 
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| The Want-Ad Mediumell 


This list. is intended to contain the names of those publications 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. A Sores volume an : 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 

















CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State Rate Ic. a word. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE Evening aad Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (©), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Ads of any other paper. Ic a word. 


ILLINOIS 
«6sA] EARLY everybody who reads the English 
language .», around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,'’ says the Host-office 
Review, and that’s why the Daily News is 
Chicago's “‘ want ad "’ directory. 


TH Chicago Bxaminer with its 624,607 Sun- 
day circulation and 210,657 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


INDIANA 


HE Indianapolis Star, Indianapolis, Ind., is 

the leading “*WantAd" Medium of the State. 
Rate l cent per word. Sunday circulation over 
3 times that of any other Sunday paper pub- 
lished in the State. 


MAINE 
TH Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than ail other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore Mews carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HE Boston Hvening Transcript is the Great 

Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


KH K He we 


THE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 
year 1910 printed a total of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than’ were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


Hee We Ye We We 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 











CIRCULATI'N HE Minneapolis Tribune is 
the Leading want ad medium 

of the great Northwest, carrying 
more paid want ads than any 
Aetalmee other daily newspaper, either 
AN Minneapolis or St. Paul. Class). 
TEED tied wants printed in Nov., "ll, 
amounted to 203,681 lines. The 

by Printers' umber wel cat ape advertise- 
ments published was 30,453, 

Ink Pub. Co. Rates: 1 cent a word, cash on 
the order ;—or 10 cents a line, where charged, All 
advertising in the daily appears in both the 
morning and evening editions for the one charge, 


TH Minneapolis Yournai, 
daily and Sunday. The North-] ©® 
west’s Greatest Want Ad Me- 


dium. »No free or cut-rate ad- 
vertisements and absolutely no 
questionable advertising accept- 


ed at any price. Eight cents 
per agate line it charged. Cash 

©©@ | order one cent a werd, mini- 
mum, 20 cents. 


MISSOURI 


E Read Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 
than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, l6c 


NEW YORK 


HE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best pager for Wants and Classified Ads. 


T= Buffalo Zvensng News is read in over gof 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement. ; 


OHIO 


HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


TS Chester, Pa., Times carries from twoto 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7ridume—Get result s—Want 
Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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[@o) Gold Mark Papers (OO) | 





umber of copies printed, but for the high class and quality ot their circulation.”’ 


«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
a 
it 








ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (@@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperuus South. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Daily average, 
Ist 6 mos. 1911, 58,326 (OO.) 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@@), Chicago. Only “ Gold 
Mark” journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1910-11, 17,104. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Bvening 7 ranscript (@@), established 
1880. The only gold mark daily in poston. 

Worcester L’Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. Carries more ad- 
vertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 


Century Magasine (@@). There are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 

ry Magazine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Bletric Railway Yournal (@@). Covers 
thoroughly the electric railway interests of 
the world. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CO, 


Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation over 18,800 weekly. McGRAW 
PUBLISHING CO. 





Engineering News (OO). Established 
1874. The leading civil engineering paper in 
the world. Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 











Engineering Record (@@). The most 
Progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 17,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magasine(@@). The Open 
Door to the Hardware porns of the World. 
Specimen co; upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 25 Broadway, New York City. 





New York Herald (@@). Whoever méntions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Heraid first. 

The Evening Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paperin New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting The Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink, 

Scientific American (@©) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the world. 

‘Lhe New York 7tmes(@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York /ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the world, 
monthly, iliustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
‘The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
Oct., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 86,101; 
Sunday, 175,003. 





THE PITTSBURG 
@) DISPATCH © 


‘The newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 











RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (@@), only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 

uality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Scaday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin (@@); the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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ILLIONS are spent by commer- 
cial houses to give tone to their 
establishments. It is money 

well invested as every business man 
knows. The same principles apply 
in advertising. 

Put your announcements into the 
best magazines and let them carry 
the impression of tone and quality. 


In a certain thriving town of 7000 popula- 
tion there are two or three manufacturing 
industries which are owned and operated by 
a few families. 

These few families are the leaders, the 
most influential people in that community, not 
by reason of wealth and position only, but 
because they possess education, refinement 
and character.. They are public-spirited and 
have a high standard of living. 

The Century has seven subscribers in that 
town, but that seven includes the above 
families. 


Investigation of the entire Century 
circulation would demonstrate its ex- 
ceptional character. 














